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Ghe Outlook. 


The latest attempt on the life of the Tear is an 
unexplained, if not an inexplicable mystery. The 
Winter Palace in St. Petersburg is one of the 
largest aud most magnificent in the world—as 
large as the Louvre and the Tuileries combined. 
Under the dining-room of the Tsar is a gu rd 
room occupied by soldiers; under this a basement 
for servants’ quarters, ete.; under this a cellar. 
On Tuesday, Feb. 17th, at six o’clock in the even- 
ing, the usual dinner bour of the Tsar, a terrific 
explosion took place under the dining room, de- 
molishing the rooms under it, killirg five soldiers 
and wounding thirty five more. Happily the Tsar 
was a few moments late to dinner; he was just 
coming to the room at the time of the explo- 
sion and was unburt. Subsequent examinations 
disclosed the fact that aquantity of dynamite had 
been stored under the guard room, but whether in 
the cellar or in a mine excavated under the cellar 
is not clear from the published aecounts. In 
eith: r case, it is alwost certain that some of the 
inmates of the palace were privy to the eon- 
spiracy ; for the palace is situated on warshy 
ground, and is so bounded, by a river on one side 
and by a large public square and public buildings 
on the other sides, that a mine from entirely with- 
out the palace grounds would have been almost 
impossible. The indications appear to be that the 
magazine was fired from a cellar in the palace. 
There is reully little or no knowledge as to the 
character and aims of the would-be assassins; there 
are two guesses, neither of which is very credible. 
One is that the explosion was managed by clock- 
work, and that the accidental delay of the Tsar 
saved his life; the other is that the explosion was 
managed by some one in the pslace familiar with 
the habits and movements of the Tsar, and that 
its objeet was not to kill the Tsar but only to 
frighten him, eitber with a view of making him 
resign or for the purpose of extorting from him an 
edict summoning a representative legislative body 


like the Parliament of Great Britain, the Congress 
of the United States and the Chambers of France. 
Color is lent to this last hypothesis by a letter 
found on the Tsar’s bedroom table in the palace 
not long before the explosion. This letter is so 
significant of the designs of the Russian revolu- 
tionists that we print it entire. It will be seen 
that they avow a definite object, and one which 
to most Americans will not seem unreasonable, 
hideous and criminal as are the measures to which 
they resort to accowplish it. Calling a dynamite 
explosion ‘* moral force ” is grimly humorous. 


To Alexander II., Emperor of all the Russias; 

Stre: For the fifth time fate has preserved you from the 
stroke of justice. They were five decrees dictated by the 
laws of humanity, a law which you no longer recognize. 
Yuu know our power and determination. Beware of the 
sixth decree! Do you wish to be a great monarch? Do 
you wish all the Russian people to acclaim you and recog- 
nize you as their father? Do you wish that those who 
strike to-day shall become apostles instead of execution- 
ers! If you do, then cease to be a tyrant and become a 
man, and render to your subjects what belongs to man by 
the law of nature—namely, liberty. It is not your person 
that we attack, but your principles. So long as you re- 
main as you are our judgment will be always the samé, 
Saved to-day, you will perish to-morrow. Neither death 
nor persecution will stay our arms. You possess brute 
force; we possess moral force. We have sworn to van- 
quish, and we must carry off the victory in the end. The 
first apostles of Christianity perished at the stake; their 
martyrdom was the cause of the ruin of Rome. Beware 
and reflect! THE GOVERNING COMMITTEE. 


The English people have been thrown into some 
excitement by the charges of military misconduct 
in Zululaod, coming from Dr. Russell, the famous 
English correspondent, in a letter to the ‘ Daily 
Telegraph.” He asserts that the British troops 
were thrown into repeated scares ‘‘that made 
night hideous;” that they were ‘‘ subjected to wild 
repeated flogging administered by certain officers,” 
whose names he promises to give if his statements 
are challenged; and charges them with habit- 
val ‘‘waat of discipline” and excesses on the 
march, so that, in order to protect towns and 
villages on their route, officers were obliged to 
probibit the soldiery from visiting them. He de 
clares that the cost of holding the Transvaal coun- 
try will be not less than $2,500,000 a year, and 
that it could only be done by adopting the method 
of Roman Imperialism, the appointment of a pro- 
vincial governor with substantially absolute 
power. The appointment of Sir George Colley to 
the governorship of Natal is regarded, at least by 
the Liberal journals, as an indication that this 
imperial policy is to be pursued. 


Cardinal Newman has delivered an address be- 
fore the annaal Catholic Reunion at Birmingham, 
England, which bas deservedly attracted consid- 
erable attention in that country. He recalls the 
excitement that was aroused in Great Britain 
against the Catholics in 1850 and 1851 by the at- 
tempt of the Papal Church to establish a hierarch- 
ical administration in that country; the excite- 
ment found expression in an absard bill prohibit- 
ing the assumption by Roman Catholic dignitaries 
of ecclesiastical titles taken from any place within 
the kingdom—a bill which was from the day of its 
passage a dead letter and has since been quietly 
repealed. He draws a pleasing picture of the 
kindly relations now subsisting between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, and says, justly, that 
they who begin with the discovery that a particu- 
lar religion has not destroyed the last vestige of 
humanity in its professors will end with thinking 
that the religion is itself not whollyinbuman. ‘I 
see nothing,” he says, ‘‘to make me believe that 
the people are more friendly to our religion; but 


they do not believe, as they once did, that a man 
who professes it must be wanting either in honesty 
or in wit; and the question remains whether it is 
possible for a country to remain any long time in 
the unnatural position of thinking ill of a religion 
and thinking well of the believers in it.” The 
Cardinal does not overestimate the change of feel- 
ing that has taken place in all Protestant commu- 
nities toward Roman Catholics within the last 
quarter century; but he is curiously unconscious 
how strikingly his own speech illustrates 9 similar 
change in Roman Catholic feeling toward Protest- 
ants. The man who should have spoken in the 
eighteenth century with the Cardinal's supreme 
disdain of ‘‘ the Guy Faux or Duke of Alva sort 
of Papist” would not bave been sure of his head 
in either France, Italy or Spain. The fact—and 
we do not doubt that it is a fact—‘‘that there is 
bardly a family but bas brotbers, or sisters, or 
cousins, or connections, or friends, or acquaint- 
ances, or associates in business or work, of that 
[the Roman Catholic} religion” is ove that works 
both ways, and is teaching Roman Catholics as 
well as Protestants that there is humanity and 
unselfish love in every form of religions faith, It 
is as little likely that a Roman Catholic as that a 
Protestant can long remain in the unnatural posi- 
tion of thinking well of the professors of a religion 
and ill of the religion itself. Such a speech com- 
ing from such a dignitary is one of the most hope- 
ful augories of Christian union which has been 
seen for many a day. 


The bill pending at the last session of Congress 
to establish a National Educational Fund has 
been reported upon by the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, and is now before the United 
States Senate. It provides that the net proceeds 
of the sales of public lands and the net proceeds 
of patents shall be forever consecrated and set 
apart for the education of the people; for the first 
ten years to be apportioned according to the illit- 
eracy of the population of the several States and 
Territories. The proceeds are to be invested in 
United States bonds; the interest only to be paid 
to the States. The addition of the net proceeds 
from the Patent Office has been made because the 
amount realized from the sale of public lands bas 
been reduced in recent years to so small a figure. 
The only fault we have to find with this measure 
is that it does not go farenough. The United 
States could well afford to make an appropriation 
of a million dollars a year for the next five or ten 
years to be expended in those portions of the 
Union which are ill equipped with school systems 
and which have not the means to establish them; 
and, whatever may be said by party journals by 
way of throwing obloquy upon the Soutb, the 
truth is that one of the chief reasons why the 
Southern States are so illy equipped with educa- 
tional establishments is their poverty. 


Respecting the unfortunate and _ ill-advised 
nomination of Mr. Smyth to the office of Insur- 
ance Superintendent of this State three things 
are certain: First, that a State Insurance Depart- 
ment is absolutely essential to the protection of 
the insured and the best interests of the best 
companies; secondly, that the Commissioner, to 
be of any real service to either, ought to have the 
implicit confidence of both the public and the 
insurance companies; and, thirdly, that Mr. Smyth 
has the confidence of neither. Whether this is 
his fault or his misfortune it is not necessary for 
us to discuss; it is a fact, and that is enough. 
Certainly he has himself to thank for his reputa- 
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tion of being more skillful in the management 


of political caucuses than in the managewent of 


the insurance business. Gov. Cornell never ought 
to have nominated him; the Senate ought not to 
confirm him; and the prospect now is that he will 
not be confirmed. 


Mr. Cowley, the ‘‘ shepherd,” has been found 
guilty and sentenced toa ye»r’s imprisonment and 
a fine of two hundred and fifty dollars, the im- 
prisonment being the greatest allowed under the 
statute. This statute provides that whoever hav- 
ing tbe custody of any child shall willfully endan- 
ger its life or injure its bealth shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor. There are still twenty- 
four other indictments against the ‘‘ shepherd” 
for the ill-treatment of other children, butit is not 
probable that he will be proceeded against on 
them. The case was avery clear one; it only took 
the jurv fifteen minutes to decide on their verdict, 
and it has received the approval of everyone who 
has read the evidence in the case. The case 
against the community on two indictments is 
equally clear; we wish we could say that a verdict 
had been recorded by the public conscience. One 
indictment is for its cruel and criminal indiffer- 
ence to the way in which the poor classes are 
treated in our asylums. Mr. Cowley has his imita- 
tors, though probably not quite his equals, in 
many a county poor-house; and the public not 
only does not investigate, it will hardly hear 
the report of those who have investigated. The 
other indictment is for allowing the legislature to 
pay the people’s money into the hands of institu- 
tions which are not kept under a close legislative 
supervision. In this particular case Mr. Cowley 
had revived his ‘‘Shepherd’s Fold ” for the pur- 
pore of getting his hand on certain public moneys 
which had been reckless] y appropriated to it by 
the legislature. If two-thirds of the indignation 
which expended itself on Mr. Cowley could be 
directed against the careless legislation which 
made Mr. Cowley’s ‘‘ Fold” a possibility, it would 
be a blessing for the children of the future. 


Prof. Nevil Story-Maskelyne, of the Mineral 
Department of the British Museum, announces 
through the London ‘‘ Times” that J. Ballantyne 
Hannay, a Fellow of tl:e Chemical Society of Lon- 
don, has succeeded in manufacturing diamonds 
by artificial means. As Prof. Maskelyne is the 
gentleman who has already disproved the claim of 
Mr. Mactear that he had accomplished the same 
feat, and so satisfactorily disproved it that Mr. 
Mactear was himself convinced of his error, the 
present report that the problem that has so long 
defied science is at last solved is entitled to greater 
confidence than would otherwise be accorded to 
it. This confidence will be strengthened by the 
statement that the discoverer does not propose to 
make his discovery a matter of personal profit, 
but will speedily disclose his method of manufact- 
ure. The problem is almost as old as the science 
of chemistry itself. Diamond is nothing but crys- 
tallized carbon, and nearly twe centuries ago Flor- 
entine Academicians discovered how to reduce a 
diamond to carbon; but the more useful problem, 
how to convert carbon to diamonds, has hitherto 
defied all the endeavors of science. The inven- 
tion will probably have an important bearing on 
some processes of manufacture; whether it will 
affect the value of diamonds as jewelry cannot be 
judged from any present published information 
respecting the process and the nature of the dia- 
monds manufactured. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


HE year 1823 was the most critical for free in- 
stitutions which any one then living had 


seen. ‘‘It is always darkest just before dawn;” 


the year 1828 was just before the dawn of consti- 
tuticnal hberty in Europe. The French revolu- 
tion bad burned itself out; Napoleon, perverted 
by bis own ambition from a noble career, had suf- 
fered the penalty of his o’er leapivg amtition 
and died a prisoner at St. Helena two years before. 
The Bourbons, in all European history the incar- 
nation of absolutism, were reinstated on their 
thrones—Louis X VIII. in France, Ferdinand VII. in 
Spain, Ferdinand IV. in Naples and Sicily. Rassia, 
Prussia, Austria, Spain and France had joined in 
a Holy Alliance in which, under a transparent 
mask of piety, were hidden the resolute purposes 
of despotism. England was still a battle ground, 
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| The last of the Georges sat upon the throne; and 


the Georges lacked not the inclination but only 
the ability to be Bourbons. During the long ad- 
winistration of William Pitt the whole wealth and 
power of England had been pledged to the cause of 
despotism abroad; and bat for Lord Erskine and 
the British jury, fortunately always intractable 
and rebellious, free-speech would have been made 
as dangerous ander the Georges in the British 
isles as it was under the Bourbons on the Conti- 
nent. But for the United States, who in the war 
of 1812 first successfully resisted England on the 
sea, commerce would have been no more free 
upon the ocean than it was upon the land. 
George Canning bad just come into power as Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, and George Canning 
proved himself to be a wise and strong friend of 
freedom; during his brief administration he 
revolutionized the foreign policy of England. 
But what he would do no one kuew in 1823; what 
he could do he did not know himself. The last 
spent fires of revolution were burning in Greece 
and Spain; but in both they were spent fires. 
Greece had declared ber independence but had 
yet a long and desperate struggle with the un- 
speakable Turk before she could win it. Spain 
had driven out the Bourbon Ferdinand by a pop- 
ular uprising, but the Bourbon Louis had come 
to his rescue and seated him upon the crater of 
the volcano again; he had hung a few of the 
revolutionists and the rest we e ‘**quiet."”’ A pop- 
ular rising in Italy and Naples had met with no 
greater success. Revolution appeared to be at its 
last gasp everywhere in the Old World and the 
Holy Allies turned their attention tothe New. A 
Congress met in Verona in 1822 nominally to dis- 
cuss the condition of Greece; really to consider 
what could and should be done for the re-estab- 
lishment of what the Holy Alliance blaspbemously 
called, ‘‘the precepte of the holy religion of our 
Saviour,” in the revolted colonies of Spain. 

For the fires of revolution had crossed the At- 
lantic Ocean. Bolivar had arisen in South Amer- 
ica; less than a Napoleon in genius, less than a 
Washington in unselfish patriotism, he had never- 
theless succeeded in driving out Spanish despotism 
from the South American States without succeed- 
ing in establishing a stable republic on the ruins 
of the old government. Venezuela, New Gra- 
nada, Mexico, Colombia, Peru, Guatemala and 
Brazil had been successively declared independent 
by the action of their own peoples within the 
space of twelve eventful years. The Holy Allies 
had put a stop to all such independence in France, 
Italy, Spain; they had good hopes that Turkey 
would put an end to it in Greece; and they began 
to consider what they should do to put an end to 
itin America. The Rassian Minister was indeed 
careful to assure our Government diplomatically 
that ‘‘ Russia distinguished clearly between a 
republic like that of the United States and repub- 
lics like those of South America, founded on revolt 
against legitimate authority;”’ but as the only 
difference between the two was that one revolt 
occurred at the beginning of the nineteenth cent- 
ury and the other revolt occurred at the end of 
the eighteenth century, the ground of this dis- 
tinction was not very clear. 

It was at this juocture that George Canning, 
the then head of the English Government, in- 
formed the United States of the designs of the 
Holy Allies, and asked the significant question 
whether the United States intended to allow 
States apon the American continent whose inde- 
pendence we had recognized to be reduced again 
to servitude by foreign powers. He intimated 
that a protest by the United States would be sec- 
onded and sanctioned by Great Britain. Never- 
theless this intimation was not official; and tbe 
foreign policy of Great Britain had not been so 
uniformly dictated by high and unselfish motives 
that the United States Government dared rely 
upon its co-operation. The question was critical, 
and was long and seriously discussed by the Cabi- 
net of Monroe. The United States had in terri- 
tory less than one third, in population less than one 
fifth, of what it now possesses. It had less than 
ten million people, and nearly one fifth of these 
were slaves. It had less than 900,000 square miles 
of territory, and much of this was unsettled 
and almost unexplored wilderness. It was only 
twice as large as what we now consider the 
insignificant Republic of Colombia. The Brit- 
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ish possessions on the north were four times 
our territory in extent; Spanish America, in 
the south and west, embracing Texas, Mexico, 
New Mexico and California, had over twice our 
territorial extent. To allow this vast territory to 
become monarchical was full of peril; to defy the 
uvited forces of France, Spain, Prussia, the I*al- 
ian States, Austria and Russia seemed equally 
perilous. But America could not act without the 
one peril, nor refrain from acting without the 
other. It was believed, and by men as well in- 
formed in State secrets and as cautious in believ- 
ing them as our then Secretary of State, John 
Quincy Adams, tbat a partition of tbe Spanish 
territory on the American continent was in con- 
templation: Russia taking California, Peru and 
Chili; France taking Mexico; and England receiv- 
ing the price of acquiescence in Cuba. ‘* Then,” 
said he, ‘‘ what would be our situation—England 
holding Cuba; France, Mexico?” 

No wonder that the Pre-ident was alarmed and 
that Mr. Adams dec'ared the question thus pre- 
sented to be a ‘fearful question.” Happily for 
the United States she hud, what some men now so 
much dread, a ‘*‘ strong governmevt ”"—Mr. Mon- 
roe in the Presidential chair; John Quincy Adams, 
John C. Calhoun, William Wirt in the Cabinet. 
They resolved on the courageous course; and 
courage in such an issue is true caution. Mr. 
Adams informed the Russian Minister that the 
United States took its stand for liberty, indepen- 
dence and peace upon this continent, and against 
all European interference. President Moproe re- 
iterated the same statement in language as cau- 
tious in its phraseology as it was courageous in its 
full and well apprehended significance. 

‘We declare that we should consider any attempt [of 
the allied powers) to extend their system to any part of 
this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety... . 
With the governments who have declared their indepen- 
dence and maintained it, and whose independence we have 
on great consid-ration and on just principles acknowl- 
edged, we could not view any interposition for the purpose 
of oppressing them or controlling, in any manner, their 
destiny by any European power, in any other light than as 
the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward the 
United States.” 

The result proved the wisdom of courage. The 
United States had demonstrated its fighting quali- 
ties in the war of 1812. It was more than sus- 
pected that in any war with the Holy Alliance 
England would be America’s ally. Against the 
navies of England and America the Holy Alliance 
was powerless in a trans-Atlantic campaign. It 
abandoned its scheme for the partition of Spanish 
America into European colonies; and from that 
day to this, save in the brief and disastrous at- 
tempt of Napoleon III. to put Maximilian on the 
throne of Mexico, there has been no serious attempt 
to re-establish a foreign domination upon either 
the North or the South American continent. 

Turn now from 1823 to 1880. For more than 
half a century commerce has been studying the 
isthmus which connects North aud South America, 
in order to find a place for a great water higuway 
between the oceans. At last an enthusiastic 
Frenchman lands on the istliimas, welcomed by 
all its people, sanctioned by their Government, 
and strikes the first pick into the ground for the 
long desired canal. Immediately political presses 
and political orators cry out that the United 
States ought to intervene and stop the work; the 
Monroe Doctrine requires it. The Monroe Doc- 
trine! The declaration of a yet young and feeble 
republic that tbe allied powers of Europe should 
notimpose a foreign government on any American 
people struggling to be free was ar act as politic 
as it was courageous. The declaration of a great 
and growing republic, second in its resources to 
no nation on the «lobe and dominating by its in- 
fluence the continent, that a feeble sister republic 
shall not avail itself of foreign enterprise in carry- 
ing to its consummation a great international 
public improvement would.be as impolitic as it 
would be cowardly. There is a vast difference 
between 1823 and 1880; a still vaster difference 
between a conspiracy organized to reimpose on 
the American country a foreign yoke in tbe inter- 
est of an oligarchic government and a hierarcbic 
church, and a corporation organized to build an 
interoceanic canal with the free consent of the 
people through whose Srate it is to pass and in 
the interest of the world’s commerce. 

The oceasion for a reiteration of the Monro 
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Doctrine bas passed with the days which demanded 
its utterance. Then there was nota free State 
on all the continent of Europe. Now Franceisa 
republic in name, and Germany, Italy and Spain are 
republican in their piinciplesand tendencies. Of 
the Holy Alliance, Russia alone remains true to 
the principles of despotism; and Russia is in a 
state of chronic suppressed revolution. The fear 
of monerchbical interference on the American con- 
tinent is as wild a nightmare as the fear ofa 
Spavish Inquisition in the American capital. 
Then the United States was the only established 
republic in the new world, and it was hemmed in 
between British America on the north and Span- 
ish Awerica on the south. Now it is fifty millons 
strong, with a proved capacity to raise at any 
time an army adequate to any exigency, and a 
capacity, needing no demonstration, to equip 4& 
navy equal to its army. 

To forbid European governments from re- 
imposing a yoke on American States that hed 
thrown it off was a brave and wise thing to do. 
To forbid European capital from constructing a 
great internatioual public highway for the world’s 
commerce would be both foolish and cowardly: 
foolish bec-use it would check a commercial ven- 
ture from which the Uvited States should reap 
the greatest commercial advantages; cowardly, 
because it would be based on the needless fear 
that the American pecple will be unable to control 
in the interest of republican principles, as inter- 
preted by Jobn Quincy Adams—*‘ Liberty, Inde- 
pendence, and Peace’—a canal built almost 
within its waters. Any such canal must be open 
to the world on equal terms; and must be neutral 
water in tiwe of war. It may be an appropriate 
time now to assert these principles; it will be time 
enough to defy disregard of them when disregard 
is threatened. There may be reason for a state- 
meut of American principles respecting foreign 
commercial ventures on Awerican soil; there is no 
reason for applying toa purely commercial adven- 
ture a principle invoked to prevent an adventure 
wholly political. The United States cannot, must 
not, play the part of dog in the manger. She can- 
not, she ought not to stand at the entrance of the 
Gulf of Mexico growling forth a retusal to either 
build or allow any other people to build. She 
may dictate the conditions on which the work 
shall be opened when it is completed; she may in- 
sist from the outset that it shall be maintained in 
the interests of a free commerce; but to declare 
that Columbia shall not permit the canal to be 
built by foreign capital because Monroe declared 
that Columbia should not be subjagated by foreign 
swords would be as inconsistent with the free 
spirit of 1823 as with the still freer spirit of 1880. 


CITY MISSIONS. 


HERE is no more important and fruitful re- 
ligious work done in this city than that which 
the City Mission and Tract Seciety is quietly but 
earnestly carrying forward. Since the very begin- 
ning of Christian teaching great cities have been 
at once the most fertile and the most difficult 
fields in which the seeds of truth have been sown. 
In our own day the great evangelistic movements 
have been set in motion at the centers of popula- 
tion. In New York every Christian who has the 
missionary spirit way find a mission fleld—either 
home or foreign—according to bis taste. Several 
cities in one invite his efforts. He finds about 
him not omly the largest city in America, bat the 
largest Irish city in the world and one of the 
largest German cities. 

A few figures indicate more suggestively than 
any other form of statement the spiritual needs of 
this city and the opportunities it affords for work. 
The population amounted in 1875 to 1,041 886, to 
which must be added a transient population of 
not less than 30 000 people. To meet the religious 
wants of this great mass there are 489 places of 
worship, of all denominations, Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, which provide accommodations 
for 375,000 persons. There is consequently a great 
population for whom no provision is made by the 
regular church organizations and who are outside 
the circle of church influence. In order to reach 
these people the truth mae-t be carried to them, 
they will not come toit; and how to do this effect- 
ively is a problem which some of the noblest 
workers of the age bave sought tosolve. Guthrie 


and Chalmers made special study of the needs of 
the masses in the Scotch cities, and the territorial 
plan which they adopted was a decided advance 


on the irregular work which had been done be- ‘ 


fore. In the last decade Mr. McAll bas done 
a work in Paris which bids fair to change the 
eharacter of one of the most densely populated 
and disorderly sections of that restless city. The 
police have already recognized him as a valuable 
ally in restraining the dangerous eleme it that not 
long ago threatened to lay Parisinashes. Already, 
through the crowded quarters of Belleville Mr. 
McAll exercises an influence more potent than 
the power of the gensdarmes. What anxious and 
powerful governments bave failed to do, the quiet 
mission work may yet accomplish. 

The N. Y. City Mission and Tract Society aims 
to establish centers of religious knowledge and in- 
fluence in those crowded and neglected sections 
of the city which are hot-beds of violence and 
crime. It has carried on the work of organizing 
churches and building chapels until it has now 
five mission chapels and employs forty mission- 
aries. During the past year over three thousand 
religious meetings were held under its auspices, 
through which 250,000 people were brought within 
the influence of religious truth. This is a great 
work, but it ought to be increased an hundred fold. 
The lines ofits influence ought to ran through every 
street and enter every tenement house in the city. 
The Gospel should be preached to the heathen 
at our door whom we sometimes forget in our zeal 
for the heathen beyond the seas. This duty lies 
on the soul of every Christian man and woman in 
New York. All who can ought to co-operate in 
personal work with the City Mission, and those 
who cannot cught to support it as they are able 
by contributions sent to L. E. Jackson, 50 Bible 
House. 


NOTES. 


Our Washington correspondent outlines this week 
the measures proposed to be taken with respect to 
the Indians, and alludes incidentally to the present 
status of the Poncas, whose representatives are now 
inthat city. His representations may be relied upon 
as those of one who writes from the standpoint of 
absolute knowledge and who prefers to remain an- 
onymous that he may write with thegreater freedom. 
The Salutation of the Sunshine will be found a message 
of comfort and belp to those who are detained from 
pubhie service. Dr. Tyng’s enforced retirement from 
preaching, while a loss to the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, is a gain to the laiger congregation who 
read The Christian Union; especially its invalid read- 
ers, With whom he is brought intoa warm and deep 
sympathy. Many contributors unite this week in 
giving their experiences in reading, of which it is 
hoped others may avail themselves in widening and 
systematizing their methods of study. The Sewing So- 
ciety experience, as reported by Celia West, is not an 
unfamiliar picture of village life, and touches with a 
sharp pen some of the vices of our church charitable 
work. Another phase of religious activity is illumi- 
nated in the article on Evangelists,’”’ by the Rev. Wm. 
Smith, of Oswego. Thereview of Escott’s * England” 
isfrom the eapable pen of Mr. George M. Towle. Inthe 
Home department we begin the promised series of 
articles on Domestic Nursing, by Miss E. R. Scovil, 
whose experience in the Massachusetts General Hospi- 
tal admirably qualifies her for instructing others in the 
simpler duties of the sick room. Mr. George Houghton 
contributes to the same department some pleasing 
recollections of a staple article of New Bngland 
diet, and Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson properly pro- 
tests against the education of American girls accord- 
ing te the European standards of propriety. 


In the death of James Lenox New York loses one 
of her best-known and most useful citizens. For more 
than forty years Mr. Lenox lived a retired life, devot- 
ing himself mainly to the collection of works of art 
and rare books; but none of the selfishness of the 
recluse clupg to him. The wealth which he bad in- 
herited, and increased by wise management, mipis- 
tered less to bis tastes than tothe needs of others, and 
in the end the very books and pictures with which his 
studious and secluded years were spent became public 
property. Great institutions remain as the memorials 
of his wise and large-hearted philanthropy, and 
through their minvistrations bis life and character will 
work the works of love in the years to come. The 
Presbyterian Hospital and the Lenox Library made 
Mr. Lenox widely known in his lifetime, but only 
those who bad personal intercourse with him know 
how mapy fine and charming qualities were concealed 
beneath his quiet, retiring habits. He was qn earnest 
and influential friend of the Government in thedays 
when such friends were needed, and in all the rela- 
tions of life he will be remembered as a noble type of 
the Christian gentleman. 


The death of the Rev. C. P. Bush, D.D., seems to 
have been as sudden to his most intimate friends as 
to the public. Hespoke in the morning on Foreign 
Missions in Dr. Smait’s church, Albany; he died, 
almost instantly, the same afternoon, it is reported, 
of rbeumatism of the heart. A pastor in his early 
years, the real work of his life was as a District Secre- 
tary of the American Board, for a number of years 
in New York City. He was of fragile frame, and of 
seemingly slight constitution, but he was a man of 
tireless activity and industry; asan executive officer, 
energetic and assiduous: as a speaker, clear in state- 
ment rather than eloquent in appeal; as a friend, 
cordial and sympathetic; as a man, shrinking by 
nature, but made vigorous by his intense faith in his 
mission and work. 


The experiment of inviting ladies to the Congrega- 
tional Club of New York City, etc. (its full title is as 
long as that of a Spanish grandee), was so great a 
success that it pever ought to go back to bachelor 
parties again. Upwards of one bundred and seventy- 
five sat down to supper at Delmonico’s February 23d, 
and afterward listened to a very able paper on the 
Indian Question bythe Rev. A. H. Bradford, of Mont- 
clair, enforced by a witty speech from Gen. Fisk, a 
pathetic one from Bright Eyes, and a vigorous and 
effective one from Mr. Tibbles. Both socially and 
»ntellectually it was tbe best meeting of the club thus 
far. It would be a good variety to bave one club in 
New York which should act on the divine motto, It 
is not good for man to be alone. A committee was 
appointed to prepare a minute on the death of Dr. 
Bush—the first death in the club since its organization. 


The fact contained in the following statement from 
the Rt. Rev. James O'Connor. Vicar Apostolic of 
Nebraska, ts one of the elements of the Roman Catho- 
lic problem in this country which Mr. Froude over- 
looked iu hisrecent articles: * It would surprise Cath- 
olics in the East to know how many have been lost to 
the fuith in the West during the last halfcentury. In 
Nebra-ka alone, with its sparse population, the num- 
ber thus lost bas been from 10,000 to 15,000, and the 
church has no more bitter enemies to-day than these 
children of Catholic parents.” 


Au indication of how public sertiment is advancing 
in the South is afforded by the fact that the Grand 
Master of the North Carolina Patrons of Husbandry 
officially announces that the National Grange bas 
opened its doora to tbe colored people, and that they 
can pow be organized into granges, in the South, 
wherever a sufficient number of suituble persons can 
be brought together. When the color line breaks 
down in industry it will not long survive in politics, 


The petition which we commented upon editorially 
several weeks sinve, asking for the adoption of meas- 
ures looking to the separation of the sexes in our 
county houses and prisons, will be circulated for 
signatures uptil Mareb 15th. It is hoped to send it to 
Albauy with a large aud influential array of names. 
Copies may be had by addressing Mrs. J. S. Lowell, 
120 East Thirtieth street, New York. 


We have received and forwarded to Mrs. Gen. W. 
T. Sherman the following sums for the benefit of the 
suffering Irish: 


A Subscriber.... .... $5.00 


The correspondent who writes us that he cannot 
vote for Gen. Grant, because he will not vote for a 
man that drinks, does not read the papers. If he did 
he would kuow that Gen. Grant turns his glass up- 
side down whenever he sits down to the dinner table, 
as a public testimony that, so far at least as social 
drinking goes, he is a total abstinence man. 


The “ Christian at Work” puts the issue before the 
American Bible Society tersely and well. If the old 
Bible Society cannot give us the new version there 
will be a new Bible Society that can; the only ques- 
tion it has to consider is whether there shal! be two 
Bible Societies or not. 


We are giad to commend the three lectures on 
“Folk Lore,” by Mr. Wm. Wells Nevell, which are 
announced to bedelivered in the chapel of the Church 
of the Messiah, N. Y., Feb. 24th and March 2d and 9th. 


The Fisk University Jubilee Singers will give their 
last concert, before going south, at Plymouth Chureb, 
Tuesday evening, March 2d. 


HAVE THE PONCAS ANY RIGHTS WE 
ARE BOUND TO RESPECT? 
[FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT. } 
HIS is what a select committee of the Senate is 
now engaged in endeavoring to find out, while the 
regular committees of both Houses on Indian Affairs 
have agreed on the provisions of a bill to territorialize 
the whole reserved Indian country, and place it under 
a white man’s government. As this bill will affect the 
rights of the Poncas as well as of fifteen other tribes 
settled there, let us look at its main provisions: 
1. The government of the Indian Territory, now 
administered by the local laws of the Indian tribes 
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themselves, is to be transferred to a governor appointed 
for two yeurs by the President and Senate, and a Leg- 
islature elected by such Indians as shall have adopted 
the customs of civilized life, and by white settlers. 

2. The new Territory (called Oklahoma) is to have a 
delegate in Congress, without a vote, and a judicial 
system like that of other territories, with three judges 
appointed for four years by the President. 

3. Any Indians resident five years in the country to be 
admitted to citizenship in the United States on re- 
nouncing all tribal allegiance; whereupon they are 
entitled to receive their pro-rata share of all funds and 
credits due their tribe by the United States govern- 
ment. 

4. A land office is to be established in the territory, 
and surveys made, and every Indian—man, woman and 
child—is to have 160 acres set apart to him in sev- 
eralty, to be selected by the Indians themselves. 
Alicnation of this farm land is prohibited for the term 
of twenty years. 

5. The lands of any Indian reservation now exist- 
ing inthe Territory are toremain the common property 
of the Indians occupying the same until selected as 
homesteads or allotted in severalty. 

This grand scheme, which has the qualified support 
of the Secretary of the Interior (who has long advo- 
cated the severalty-land-ownership plan as the best 
probable solution of the Indian problem), will be 
pushed with vigor in Congress; so that nowis the 
time for that body to hear from the people and the 
press on the subject. 

On the one hand, it is urged that it is a rude and 
tyrannical subversion of a long series of solemn 
treaties, beginning with the Act of June 30th, 1834, 
which set apart the Indian country forever to the 
Indians, crowded off from all other parts of their 
former undisputed domains. It is charged that an in- 
finite series of rings—railroad and other—have been 
for years conspiring to get full possession of this last 
refuge of the red man, whose unbappy lot itis to be 
extirpated sooner or later; and there is not a railway 
speculator or land shark in the land but hopes it will 
be sooner. 

On the other hand, we are pointed to the necessities 
of civilization, and to the higher law of ‘‘manifest des- 
tiny.”. We are also invited to believe that 160 acres of 
good land apiece is vastly more than any supposed 
rights, privileges or immunities whieh the poor Indians 
are to surrender. As to the argument drawn from 
compulsion and the wanton abrogation of treaties by 
the stronger party supposed to be bound by them, we 
are told that the pill will be sugar-coated with a clause 
(not at present embodied in it) requiring the consent 
of the Indian tribes now in the Territory before its 
provisions can become law. But the same parties tell 
us that the Poncas gave their full consent to the late 
disastrous removal from their reservation in Dakota, 
solemnly guaranteed to them by treaty in 1858, to the 
Indian country, where they found their graves in great 
numbers, while a large body of them set their faces 
back toward their former homes on foot rather than 
stay where the Government had appointed them. But 
the Ponca chief, Standing Bear, declares that they 
never agreed to remove to the Indian country, that the 
bargain and its consummation were all a ‘‘ white man’s 
fraud,” and the fair Bright Eyes backs him up witha 
significant shrug, and an averment that white men 
can and do lie most recklessly. . 

Meanwhile, the many thousands of dollars raised by 
individual charity at the East, to test in the Supreme 
Court of the United States the question of the right of 
the Ponca tribe to return to their original reservation, 
remain unapplied, because Secretary Schurz has aban- 
doned the appeal taken from the decision of the Ne- 
braska Court, which set the Iniians free to go where 
they pleased. At the same time, Mr. Schurz asserts 
his implicit belief that the Poncas are far better off in 
the new reservation than in the old, it being far more 
fertile and salubrious soil. He insists that this im- 
proved condition in which they are now found forms a 
part of the question as to the expediency and justice 
of letting them go back again; and that while wrong 
and injury were done them by a careless treaty which 
gave their lands to the Sioux, thus overriding the 
treaty of 1858—which guaranteed them the Dakota res- 
ervation—and necessitating their removal to a new 
one, yet that now, while their condition is bettered in 
every way by the ultimate results of this removal, it is 
unfair to bring up the hardships and losses by disease 
and death of a year ago, which are all at an end. 

The whole subject is full of interest to just-minded 
men and women everywhere. Reams of testimony 
have been and are yet being taken upon it. The Pres- 
ident is determined to have the right thing done by 
the Indians if he can find out what that right thing is. 
There is quite likely to be legislation before long which 
will put a wholly vnew face upon the question of In- 
dian administration. 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 23, 1880. 
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COMFORT. 
By C. MARSH, 
** CYUPPOSE,” be said, “‘ that all the streams that run 
Should flow into one sea; 
Suppose that all the sunshine of the sun 
But for one hour should be 
Poured on the folded heart of that red rose 
That richly glows 
Half in the light and half within the shade 
Of its own leaves, all lightly overlaid 
To keep it till it blows: 


““ Well, you would see this summer world, so glad 

In sun, and song, and bloom, 

A wandering waste of water, weird and sad, 
Held in unbroken gloom ; 

And you would see, after the hour had sped, 
That rose so red 

A sigbtless, withered thing, lost in the sun, 

And all the land of other bloom undone, — 
And dry as dust,”’’ he said. 


‘* Suppose, then, you could have the world for tears, 

And win your wish with sighs; 

Have all the hidden sweetness in the years, 
And all the perfect skies; 

Ah! then you think the way would be most clear! 
My very dear, 

Your life would lie all wan and weird in gloom; 

Your soul would pass as sightless as the bloom 
Of that lost rose, I fear.”’ 


THOUGHTS FOR SILENT HOURS. 
THE SALUTATION OF THE SUNSHINE. 
By THE REV. STEPHEN H. Tyna, Jr., D.D. 

HIS winter sunshine! How full of cheer it is as 

we sit close by the window during this silent 
hour. The church bell has ceased to toll. The last 
worshiper has passed within the porch of the church. 
Only a chance passer-by arrests our attention. We 
are debarred from the privileges of the great congrega- 
tion, but neither suffering nor sorrow can withdraw 
us from the multitude of devout souls to whom the 
sunshine preaches on this bright Sabbath Day. With- 
in the sacred church and the chamber of the sick, 
through glass traced by the lines of heroic story and 
half drawn curtains which tone its brightness—yes, and 
to those who wander by the wayside in the silence of 
nature—the same great teacher is with heavenly power 
manifesting God’s great Gospel. ‘‘He that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear” the voice of the Spirit in the sun- 
shine. 

The preacher's text is from the prophet’s book: ‘I 
have blotted out as a thick cloud thy transgressions, 
and as a cloud thy sins.”” Thus nature repeats the 
truth of grace. See, there is not a cloud in the sky! 
Early this morning the heavens were heavy with dense 
vapor. Only glintings of the glory shone through the 
rifts of cloud-land. But now not a wisp obscures the 
sun. Even so has a divine Saviour removed every ob- 
struction to our faith. With assured delight we behold 
‘*the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.”” Search 
for dissipated clouds this day would be as successful 
as inquest for forgiven sin. In the gladness of our 
hearts we make the prophet’s apostrophe our own. Let 
everything in nature give back its voice. Let all that 
is within us praise his holy name. ‘* Sing, O ye heav- 
ens; for the Lord hath done it; shout, ye lower parts 
of the earth; break forth into singing, ye mountains, 
O forest, and sing every tree therein.” The world 
without and within us is in harmony while our faces 
and our faith are brightened by the sunshine. 

Since the darkness of that day of divine sorrow on 
Golgotha there has been no gloom to believing souls. 
Whatever judgments may await men in the coming age, 
it is certain that none are visited upon them now. All 
God’s dealings with us in his providence are his ever- 
lasting arms outstretched to lift us up into the warmth 
and welcome of his love. His smiling face is never 
hidden, notwithstanding our hymn, but our lives need 
its personal revelation. To all about us it is almost 
ocular, so visible to the soul becomes the fact. Many 
of us need sickness, suffering, sorrow, to drive us 
from the valleys in which shadows always gather up to 
the mountain heights above the reachof clouds. Paul’s 
experience is repeated in every chastened and converted 
life. ‘*At midday, O king, I saw in the way a light 
from heaven, above the brightness of the sun, round 
about me and them which journeyed with me.” When 
Jesus died for sinners God frowned for the last time 
upon the earth that he had redeemed. This is an un- 
setting day of salvation, in the light, peace and power 
of which every man is commanded to spend his time 
and perfect his work. The sunlight of privilege out- 
shines the material sun. Reconciliation, grace, love, 
are trembling in the very air as God both by symbol 
and in plain language makes known his mind to men. 
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And yet there are many of us whose lives are clouded. © 


We do not see the Father’s face. How strange this is 
unless the prophet has made mistake. But the error 
is our own. Clouds are exhalations from earth. 
Fears, which lead us to distrust the fidelity of God's 
promise, doubts, which divert us from the letter of the 
testimony, unfilial tremblings and unsubdued infirmity 
—these indeed intercept the light of the gospel and ob- 
struct our outlook, but they ascend from us and have 
not descended from heaven. As the truth gains plain- 
ness and power they will fade away. All the black 
clouds of guilt and condemnation have been ‘ blotted 
out.” He is living under a delusion who fancies the 
heavens to be as brass above him. Our remembered 
sins and conscious defects do not separate between us 
and God. ‘*There is now no condemnation to them 
who are in Christ Jesus.” We must look out of our- 
selves for light. It is above, beyond, about us. Let 
us cease to annoy ourselves about pardoned sin. Just 
as there are corners in this quiet room where the sun- 
shine has not yet come with health on its wings, so 
may there be dark parts of our lives. Draw the curtains. 
There is sunshine enough and to spare, outdoors. In 
the name of a God of grace, let it in. 

The higher in the heavens mounts the sun the 
shorter grow the shadows upon earth. It is only be- 
cause we do not make as much of God’s reconciled love 
as this Gospel warrants that our life is at all darkness 
in its influence among men. With the noontide all 
shadows disappear. We tread them beneath our feet 
as we walk along our path and do not cast them upon 
that of others. This, then, is the conviction to which 
we must come if all bane is to be banished and all bless- 
ing to be reflected from our lives. How Jude urges 
this prescription: ‘*‘ Beloved, building yourself on your 
most holy faith; praying in the Holy Ghost.” These 
two results are immediately traced to a common cause : 
** Keep yourselves in the love of God.”’ Live in the 
sunshine, in the clear out-of-doors, where God mani- 
fests himself in unstinted way, if you would be, and do, 
good. This is a true paraphrase of the apostle’s 
words. Growth in the knowledge of the fullness of 
Christ for us and our accepted fullness in him jntro- 
duces our noon of privilege and delivers us from dark- 
ening others’ lives. 

Philosophers tell us that all force in this world is an 
emanation from the sun. The lichen upon the wall, 
the flowers in their bloom, the forests in their strength, 
the wave-dash on the sand, the wild or gentle motion 
of the winds, all these are forms of the great sun- 
force. Once more the parallel is found true between 
the cheer of sunshine and the love of him ‘‘ with whom 
is no variahleness. neither shadow of turning.” It 
needs only that we accept, realize, revel in the delights 
of this amazing truth to make it a constraining power 
in our characters and lives. Faith, love, hope, joy, 
forbearance, forgiveness and every other right experi- 
ence apd emotion are only emanations from a faith- 
seen Christ. As the sun imprisoned in the tree forms 
its fiber, and then, struggling for manifestation, clothes 
the ragged limbs with a flowery robe of verdure, so 
will the love-force of God in us tend to the establish- 
ment of our principles and the perfecting of our work. 

But our silent hour has come to its close. The 
streets are full again. The house is invaded by the 
return of worshipers. We have sat in different seats 
to hear the same sermon. It has come to us as on 
Pentecost, through many voices. But the same salu- 
tation of the sunshine bas cheered and the same con- 
scious presence of divine love has enswathed us all. 


HINTS FOR HOME READING. 
A PICNIC. 
By Many CONTRIBUTORS. 


T would be more classical and grand to call ita 
symposium, but it is more modern and more sig- 

nificant to call ita picnic. Ata picnic every one brings 
his own basket of provisions. At every picnic we ever 
heard of there are more provisions than the picnickers 
can eat. This table is spread by the stores of the 
guests; and we have had to select from a superabun- 
dance because the table would not hold all that was 
brought. To this table we add nothing. The Chris- 
tian Union is merely a steward to set the table and 
announce that ‘‘ dinner is served.”{n making the selec- 
tion we have culled from many letters and postal cards 
various hints, often repeating each other, which we 
have reported as nearly as possible in the words of one 
or another of our correspondents and classified under 
the six questions editorially presented in The Chris- 
tian Union. When there were inconsistent sugges- 
tions from different quarters we have reported them 
both, leaving our readers to choose between them. 

A. HOW TO SELECT BOOKS: 

Rummage the bookstores and the libraries. 

Read the book notices in the best literary papers— 
The Christian Union, New York “ Tribune,” Spring- 
field ‘‘ Republican,” *‘ Literary World.” 
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Choose hooks that can be held withont tiring the 
hands or wrists. 

Cheerful bindings but plain. Gilt grows tawdry. 

For home reading begin with books to please and 
instruct children. . 

Get what you want, when you want it. 

Get the judgment of a friend who knows your char- 
acter and literary tastes and aspirations. 

2. How TO TAKE CARE OF BOOKS: 

Get good editions well bound. 

Cover them with strong brown paper; for large and 
fine books linen neatly sewed on is still better. 

Have book-shelves for them; a place for every book 
and every book in its place. 

Do not have doors to your cases—they are in the 
way. 

Doors are essential to protect the books from dust. 
Should be wood, or lined if made of glass. The sun 
fades the bindings. 

Be careful to whom you lend. 

Use carefully. 

Read freqnently. Neglect is the great despoiler. 
Better wear out than rust out. 

3. WHAT TO READ: 

Masterpieces only. 

By subjects always. 

That which you are deficient in and most need. 

What you are most interested in. 

What you have recently heard about and want to 
know about. 

A variety. Do not weary yourself over one kind of 
books: mingle biography, travels, history, fiction, etc. 

Never read a book that is not worth reading twice. 

Read books that furnish mental food and mental 
stimulus. 

4. How AND WHEN TO READ: 

Systematically: do not run from one subject to 
another. 

Slowly. Never give more time to reading a book 
than to reflecting upon its contents. 

Never try to read when it is laborious—the memory 
will not retain it. One hour when fresh is worth three 
when tired. 

Heavy reading, for instruction, when fresh; light 
reading, for entertainment, slowly, easily, lazily, when 
tired. 

In the early morning hours, say from five to eight— 
premising that you goto bed at half-past nine. 

Whenever you can get a chance—except at night 
when you ought to be asleep. 

In the evenings: get your husband to read to you. 

I read at any time: when waiting for the pot to boil; 
when waiting for the lords of creation to come to 
dinner. 

Always read with an atlas and dictionary. 

Have books about you: employ the spare moments. 
You will be surprised how much can be accomplished 
in odd moments usually thrown away. 

Persevere. Tenacity and application are almost om- 
nipotent. 

5. HOW TO PRESERVE THE RESULTS OF READING: 

Reflect on your reading. Read thoughtfully. 

Write as you read. Make abstracts of your author. 

Read with a pencil in hand; mark all important pas- 
sages, and index them by references on the fly-leaf at 
the end. Then re-read the marked passages. [Joseph 
Cook’s way.—Eps. C. U.) 

Keep a book of choice extracts: copy into it choice 
marked extracts. 

Re-read. 

Fasten your knowledge by frequent geographical, 
historical and biographical references. 

Read no more at a time than you can hold. 

Discuss your reading or criticise it with others who 
have read the same. If a person lays a book down 
without comment, after reading it, it does not amount 
to much. 

Rigorously compel yourself to give an analysis of 
what you read; not by pen, but by mental process. 

6. HOW TO INTEREST CHILDREN IN GOOD BOOKS: 

Put before them only good books; keep bad and 
indifferent books away. 

Watch for and encourage their own good selections. 
* Tell them stories, and then send them to the boeks 
where the stories are to be found. ? 

Read with them. 

Have good books about the house and no others. 
Read them yourself and talk them over. 

Give your children at first simple and interesting 
books, then something better. 


These *‘hints” we follow with a few letters whose 
suggestions either defied classification or presented 
some methods or points that called for statement in 
fuller detail. 

READING CLUBS. 

“ How to select books,”’ and “What *o read.” Ah! these 
are questions indeed and involve, how to leave out books," 
and “ what not to read.” It bas been truly said, “ The art of 
reading consists in knowing what to leave out.” How shall 
welearn this art? My eight-year old boy said to me the 
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other day, with a short sigh, ‘Mamma, [think I bave too 
many books; you bad better put some away.” I saw he bad 
begun the conflict which all of us who like books have ex- 
perienced. Withall who read intelligently, each book sug- 
gests many others. The fleldof vision enlarges till it pases 
the bounds of our horizonanda numb feeling of despair 
comes over us. For women, who have lives full of interrup- 
tion, what is left todo? Nothing but to take al) crumbs that 
fall, eagerly feeding the hunger within upon the best one may 
obtain. Papers, magazines, books that may be snatched up 
and dropped again, filling passing moments of time, are 
nearly all a housekeeper and motber can hope for, unless she 
has the good fortune to have a busband who will read aloud: 
Biess the Harpers for their Half Hou® Series, filled with 
tinest thoughts of Addison, Macaulay, and the great men 
who have lived and died. Whata privilege to carry these in 
our pockets, to take them out at odd minutes, in cars, 
in ferry-boata, at home, anywhere! 

Then, there are organizations. For two years or more 
seven or eight of these busy women of us have met for two 
bours on one morning of each week for reading in French. 
It is difficult to brush aside the complications around us, but 
profitable. We read important books, not light novels. We 
think we owe this to ourselves and to our children,and if 
we did not do it undoubtedly we would lose all we ever 
knew of French. Out of this grewan evening Sbakespeare 
club limited in number to about twenty-four members, 
reading in parta aloud. This, in its third winter, is vigorous 
and lively, increasing in interest with original essays, selec- 
tions and historical facts bearing upon tne piay of the even- 
ing. Small organizations are a great help in inspiring, 
suggesting and selecting reading. J. K.C. 


MORRISTOWN, N. J., Feb. 9. 


HOW A BUSY MAN READS. 


Being engaged in “ keeping store,”” both day and evening, I 
bave but /ittle time for reading; yet | bave surprised m5 s+ if 
by using spare moments at home. A few moments in the 
morning, at noon, at supper time, and in the evening before 
bed time will do wonders when made subservient to a will 
and a passion for literature. 

I bave used with much profit Professor Porter's “ Books 
and Reading,’ Putnam's** Best Reading” (with Fred Perkins’s 
excelient hints) and Emerson's essay on Books."’ Porter's 
book sbould be in the bands of every true lover of books. I 
find the “ American Bookseller,” published semi monthly by 
the American News Co., a very valuable guide to current 
literature. A good feature of the “ Bookseller” is that it 
permits its subscribers to advertise free for books wanted ; 
thus enabling one to find books “out of print,’ and often 
works at very low prices. 

l use Putoam’s“* World's Progress,"’ Hadya's “ Dictionary 
of Dates.” Webster's Unabridged, Chambers’ Encycio- 
peedia, Hale and Wheeler's “ Brief Biographies,” a geography, 
and Bartlett's Fami_ iar Quotations."’ I am indebted to Fred 
Perkins for my discovery of a number of these vaiuable 
reference books. 

In the book | am reading 1 keep note paper, where I jot 
down everything I do not understand—even words about 
whose pronunciation [ am uncertain. This seems tedious 
and painstaking, but I know it pays. I refer these words, 
terms, names or phrases to reference DOOoKkS or to some his- 
tory where | may be likely to find them. For instance: I did 
not know all about tbe Ohio Company spokeu of in Bancroft's 
“United States,’ whereupon | turned to Dillon's “ Indiana” 
and found the desired information. 

I flod it a splendid practice to ‘Illuminate any bistorical 
period I have been passing over wito a good historical novel. 
Thus, scott’s “ Woodstock” for Cromweil’s time; “* Kenil- 
worth for the days of Elizavethb, Raleigb, Snakespeare, a. d 
for alcbemy and astrology. What historical novel can match 
Thackeray's ** Virginians’ for a fine picture of the days just 
previous to our Independence, or for the vices of court, siate 
and cburch in Eogiand prior to Wesiey ? 

l index my books with pencil on the fly-leaves. Whatever 
strikes me as noteworthy I index. | find I have indexed 
Scott's and Thackeray's novels almost as fully as I have Ban- 
croft or Rawlinson or Wilkinson. 

From books tbat I cannot afford to buy I copy what I need 
—that is, if the books are obtainable.from our excellent Pub- 
lic Library. 

I put away ten cents a day for books! This allowance is beg- 
garly when compared to expenditures by a vast majority of 
young men for worthless and transient pleasures. As! am 
in a position to buy books at wholesale I find this al owance 
increases my library rapidly. 

Keeping a commonplace book for opinions of your books 
is a profitable jpractice: or it is a good idea, find, to write 
one’s opinion of a volume in tte fly-leaves at end of vwlume. 


Ep. ILirr. 
RICHMOND, Ind., Feb. 10, 1880. 


TWO GOOD BOOKS. 


In response to your recent editorial suggestion I write this 
postal to say that the two most interesting and instructive 
books I bave read for several years past were published by 
Harper & Brothers, and are: 

1. Prof. Draper's “ Intellectual Development of Europe,” 
which, as you need but infer from the titie, is but a conden- 
sation of al! history, written in a most attractive style; and— 

2. Justin McCarthy's “ History of our Own Times,” which 
is English bistory since Queen Victoria's accession. Each 
chapter is devoted to a different topic, and written in the fas- 
cinating style of an accomplisbed novelist. I hope some 
equally gifted writer will give us a book of American modern 
history on a similarplan. Yours resp’y, 


SCHUYLER COLFAX. 
SoutTs Benn, Ind., Feb. 14, 1880. 


HOW ONE CHILD WAS INTERESTED IN READING. 


When we were very little children we were fond of hearing 
stories, as the most of children are. My father and mother 
were truly gifted in tbat line. But they did not store our 
minds wits fictitious stories. At one time it would be some 
interesting incident in the life of a certain good Christian 
man or woman. Then, again, we would be told of a great or 
noble deed done by a brave man ora body of men. Ofttimes 
something concerning the noted and famed worksof men 
either in science orin art. It early created in usa desire to 
read about the persons and the works of which we had but 
a limited knowledge. I think—/ know—tbat, and that alone 
was the reason why we, from our earliest years, read princi- 
pally “ good books.” Mas. JAmMEs O. MERRITT. 

Kingetos, N. Y., Feb. 6, 1880. 
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A MOTHER'S EXPERIENCE. 


I givemy children pienty of good reading, and they utterly 
refuse bad when offered by companions. My oldest—a boy 
of fourteen—is hungry for history, biography and natural 
history. I believe it is because I read such things with bim 
when he was no more than eight and from that time on, using 
amap and dictionary a great deal, and letting bim see me 
using a cyclopedia and explaining the reason why I used it. 
Abbott's (Jucob) juvenile books hold a large place in the chil- 
dren's library. i read the best things In the newspapers 
aloud and we talk about them, and they learn to discriminate 
for themselves thus. When a child has history referred to in 
a geugrapby lesson we wet the history and read more about it. 

MATER. 


_ HOW TO INTEREST THE CHILDREN. 

I havealways been teaching children first bow to read, then 
what to read, and have never found it difficult “ to get them 
to read good books,” if they were provided for them, read 
with them, and taiked about. 


HARRIeT R. RICHARDSON. 
HOCKANUM, Maas. 


READING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

Iam a printer by occupation: am twenty-three years of 
age; am just grown into tne bungry period of my life— 
koowledge hungry. Have littie time to read but in evening. 
Love to read history of any and ali kinds, from Goodrich’s 
* History of all Nations,”’ down to historical scraps of noted 
men,and biograpbical anecdotes and characteristics in the 
newspapers. Of course | keepa strict watch on politics the 
while. Dickens sandwicbes in between delightfully. By 
constant proximity of dictionary and Pierce's “Cottage 
Cyclopedia of History and Biography’ I am gaining a good 
knowledge of words and the characters of history. 


CHARLES C. ROOSA. 
BUFFALA, Feb. &, 1880. 


A FAMILY READING CLUB. 

In later years, there wasa family of nine. At least three 
evenings each week ai! (or nearly so) were gathered in a room 
to read and listen, taking turns in reading, first, such reading 
as was adapted to the younger members, consisting of stories, 
travel, the best publications for the young, the various 
“ Young Folks” columns in our newspapers—eay, one hour 
given to them : the next,works on fiction, science, biography: 
secular and religious papers; the several * montblies;” re- 
views of books and sermons, &c. No one was allowed to read 
to wearisomeness. Frequently an interruption and explana- 
tion and discussion was had. Any word not fully understood 
was looked up in * Webster’’ by one not reading. 


H. W. GILBERT. 
FuLTON, N. Y.. Feb. 7, 1880. 


EASIER SAID THAN DONE. 
DEAR Sia:— You ask for hints oo home reading. I can only 
say, firtt get a heaithy appetite, and then eat all you can of 
a good variety. (One of your constant readers. 


Josern W. Frenp. 
MOBILE, Feb. 10, 1880. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Since my baby boy was born | have taken “St. Nicholas 
Magazine,” * Chatterbox,’ and Bubyland.”” [ have bought 
copies of “ The Children's Classics,” “Robinson Crusoe,” 


“Swiss Family Robinson,’ Arabian Nights,”" “The Tone 
Masters,"’ and otber children’s books. These are to be the 
beginning of bis library. F.8. D. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 6, 1880. 
Two or three other letters we reserve till next week. 


OUR SEWING SOCIETY. 


THE WORK IT DID AND THE WORK IT UNDID. - 


By WEsT. 


T is strange, when one looks back, to mark what 
slight events have changed the current of our 
thoughts and actions. I am not much given to moral- 
izing, but this gray autumn afternoon takes me back 
so vividly to one November day five years ago that I 
have fallen into a vein of retrospection. It was that 
day when Mrs. Rice stepped in to tell me that the Por- 
ter place was sold. The news quite took my breath 
away, for the family had been in Europe a long time 
and we had grown accustomed to seeing the windows 
closed, and the dreary look of the great empty con- 
servatory. 

We are rather a sociable neighborhood at Eastside, 
and having the largest place on the hill shut up made 
a difference to us all. The houses are built along the 
terrace above the river, and are all pretty and elegant; 
bat down by the warehouses are a different class—poor 
souls, crowded in narrow streets and close tenements. 

Well, I was pleased to hear of our new neighbors, 
but Mrs. Rice knew so little about them that when she 
had gone I slipped on a shawl and ran across the 
street to Mrs. Gray, whose husband has charge of the 
Porter property. All she could tell me was that the 
new owner was a judge in poor health, and that he 
and his wife bought the place to get away from the 
fatigue of city life. Their children were all married 
and away from home. 

A Sunday or two later the strangers walked up the 
aisle at church. Judge Harwood looked worn and 
feeble, but his wife was a fine dignified woman, with 
an air of strength and a very sensible face. 

The next morning Mrs. Brown, our minister’s wife, 
rushed in, full of excitement. 


‘“*Well, Mrs. West, since the new people unl ae 


peared at church I suppose we are at liberty to Zall on 
them, and I for one am anxious to make Har- 
wood’s acquaintance. I think ske is going to be an 


acquisition to our society. They say she is 'very lib- 
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eral, and just now, when all our ehureh work is begtin- 
ning for the season, it will be valuable to have a new 
member with a long purse.” 

The good woman was in such a fluster that she bur- 
ried me off before I had time to see that my bonnet 
was straight on my head. Ina few minutes we were 
ushered into Mrs. Harwood’s pleasant, home-like 
drawing-room, and were most hospitably received. I 
took a fancy at once to her frank manner and honest 
voice. Mrs. Brown did not neglect the business in 
hand. After a few indifferent remarks, she observed: 

‘“‘T gaw you at church yesterday, Mre. Harwood, 
and hope my husband will have the pleasure of num- 
bering you among his regular parishioners.” 

‘* Thank you!” was the reply. ‘* We intend to take 
measures at once to secure a seat.” 

The minister’s wife looked gratified. 

‘ Ours is considered a benevolent congregation, they 
give away a great deal; nut by any means in proportion 
to the demands made upon us, however. I hope you 
will join some of our church charitable societies.” 

‘““T am always glad to help,” said Mrs. Harwood, 
looking interested. ‘*‘ What branches of work do you 
have in the parish?’’ 

‘* We are just beginning our Ladies’ Society. They 
made between seven and eight hundred garments last 
year and distributed them among the poor. Mr. 
Brown gives away a great deal, too. We have con- 
tinual applications. I never knew such a place as this 
for beggars. Our door-bell rings nearly all day, and of 
course we never like to refuse anyone in cold weather. 
We have a Charity Bazar every season. The young 
people like it. They meet around at the different 
houses and have a social time, and then they finish up 
with the Fair and hand over the proceeds to Mr. Brown 
to give away. He supplied fifty families with coal last 
winter. I shall look to you for some help, Mrs. Har- 
wood. Ours is a very liberal congregation, but of 
course people get rather backward sometimes and a 
new person coming in will encourage the rest. The 
Sewing Society begins next Thursday at the church 
parlor, and I hope you will be present.” 

And Mrs. Brown talked on so fast that neither of us 
observed till we were walking down the drive that the 
new parishioner had given no definite reply to the in- 
vitation. 

However we had not long to wait. When I reached 
the Sewing Society rather late Thursday afternoon I 
found tongues busier than needles and several ladies 
with flushed faces in hot discussion. Something had 
stirred them all, and Mrs. Brown was ready to pour 
out the cause of offense before I was fairly seated. 
‘“*Never mind your work,” she said, as I put on my 
thimble and began to look about for something to 
supply my idle fingers. ‘‘I1 want you to hear whata 
disappointment we are to have about Mrs. Harwood. 
I expected her to send a donation to begin with—at 
least a piece of flannel or gingham—and I counted on 
her being here as an inducement to the ladies who had 
fallen off. So stylish as she is, and living in the 
Porter place, her example would be a great thing; and 
now she will not even come to the Society.” 

** Not come to the Society !”’ I echoed in dismay. 

‘*No—but you must hear itall. Mrs. Gray, please 
tell us what Mrs. Harwood said.”’ It seems that Mrs. 
Gray, having always been on familiar terms at the 
Porter place through her husband’s business relations 
with the family, had resumed her intimacy after the 
new comers arrived and was already quite well ac- 
quainted with them. She was a bright little woman 
rather quick to seize ideas and enthusiastic in her 
friendships, andshe had conceived a violent liking for 
Mrs. Harwood. It was she who, having learned that 
lady’s views on several subjects which concerned us 
deeply, had innocently retailed them and thereby cre- 
ated an unlooked-for disturbance. She vehemently 
defended her new friend’s notions, as they were con- 
temptuously called, and a buzz of many voices carried 
on the argument. In the heat of discussion Mrs. Gray 
let out some of Mrs. Harwood’s sarcastic remarks, 
never intended to be repeated beyond her own drawing- 
room. 

‘‘Sewing for the poor! Had the ladies nothing bet- 
ter to do than to sit down and spend their time making 
garments for womes who had not enough to do them- 
selves? Ifthey must meet let them make a memorial 
quilt, or find some other harmless amusement. But, 
do, in the name of all that is sensible, let them teach 
the poor women how to do their own sewing instead 
of doing it for them.”’ 

Did not Mrs. Harwood believe in giving to the poor? 

‘** Not in giving to them unless they are sick and heip- 
less, but in providing them with work if times are hard 
and in instructing the children how to sew.”’ 

**So,” said Mrs. Adams, shaking her diamond ear. 
rings scornfully, ‘‘ she would have us teach a parcel of 
dirty, ragged children! I fancy she would thin out 
the ranks of the Sewing sSeelety if she prepesed suck 
werk for us here. 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


“T have sometimes wondered,” said a quiet widow 
who goes about a good deal among the poor, ‘‘ whether 
our chureh sewing societies were the wisest thing 
after all. I know a great many parents send their 
children to Sunday-school simply to get the assistance, 
and take them away as soon as they are clothed.” 

‘* Yes,” chimed in little Miss Foote, *‘ I know that Is 
so; for I have had charge of giving out the clothing and 
I have dressed up children, again and again, and never 
have seen m at Sunday-school. But | tell our 
pastor that I shall continue to do so; perhaps in time 
we may gain an influence over them, and I am willing 
to try every means.” 

‘* Before that time comes they will be pretty well- 
developed beggars aud impostors,”’ murmured Mrs. 
Gray, sotto voce. 

People respected Miss Foote because she was so well- 
meaning, but I think it had already entered the minds 
of several that she was not the most judicious person 
to distribute the clothing. I had myself seen a flannel 
petticoat, which I had finished with my own hands the 
week before at the Sewing Society, hanging for sale in 
the window of a rag and bottle shop where it had been 
exchanged for drink by one of Miss Foote’s favored 
pensioners. And certainly it had struck us all that 
after we had once clothed a family they recurred to us 
each year with astonishing pertinacity. But then we 
had all become accustomed to the idea that the way to 
fillup the poor seats in arich church was to deal out 
coal and clothing with a liberal hand, and it never oc- 
curred to anyone to inguire whether the proceeds of 
our Charity Bazar were distributed wisely. As long as 
we knew that no person who rang the pastor’s door- 
bell went away empty-handed it gave us a happy, com- 
fortable feeling, and we crocheted slippers and worked 
cushions and served coffee and ices with a strong throb 
of philanthropy beating in our bosoms. No one stopped 
to question whether vice and improvidence and dis- 
ease were lessened or increased down in that squalid 
quarter by the river. Our Sunday-school was full at 
Christmas, the free seats were full at Thanksgiving; 
and the ladies’ Sewing Society was regarded as a most 
charitable and successful organization till Mrs. Har- 
wood appeared among us. Well, of course we talked 
and argued and felt much aggrieved, but when we 
went home in the evening I think everyone felt a little 
shaken and most of us had a desire to hear more of the 
new theories which threatened to revolutionize our 
small corner of the world. 

Mrs. Harwood was a popular member of Eastside 
society that winter, but we saw little of her at church 
gatherings. She never appeared at the Sewing So- 
ciety or gave anything to it. When the ladies went 
to her about a new church carpet she put down a 
handsome sum. In the end, however, they voted to 
raise the money by ap oyster supper, so that she was 
not called upon for ber subscription. 

When the Missionary Committee decided to get up 
a box, however, she was quite regular at the meetings. 
Mrs. Adams sent an old overcoat of her husband's, and 
Mrs. Harwood, when she saw it going into the box, 
said that if they would leave it out she would order a 
new one made for the poor minister. It was a little 
unfortunate that Mrs. Gray afterward repeated Mrs. 
Harwood's remark that the coat was so moth-eaten 
that it would hardly hold together, for Mrs. Adams 
heard of it, and I don’t believe she will ever send 
anything again to a missionary box. But, then, she 
had contributed so many worn-out collars and mis- 
mated boots that the Committee may be a little re- 
lieved to be spared her donations. Several of the 
ladies tired themselves out running the sewing-ma- 
chine for that box, and they grumbled a little because 
Mrs. Harwood did not come and work with them. But 
it turned out in the end that she had carried away a 
heap of garments and given them out to some poor 
widows to make, paying them well for their work. 
When we heard of it, it seemed such a good idea that 
one or two who were fond of killing two birds with 
one stone formed the plan of getting the sewing for 
our next missionary box done in that way. This re- 
sulted—although I cannot give the details—in a flour- 
ishing employment society. 

One day in the next autumn Mrs. Brown and I hap- 
pened to be in the vestry while Miss Foote was dis- 
tributing the ready-made garments from the Sewing 
Society. A young woman came in, with her baby in 
her arms, and begged for some clothes for the child. 
The girl had been clothed by the church ever since 
she was a little thing, but she had married a man with 
pretty good wages. WhenI inquired how it was she 
still continued to ask for help, it turned out that she 
did not know how to cut or make a single garment for 
her baby. She had grown up to receive all her cloth- 
ing, new or old, ready made, so that she had become 
quite helpless. It shocked us a good deal to find that 
we were responsible for such a state of things, and as 
by that time we had got used to eomsult Mrs. Harwood 
eon such subjects we talked {t over with her. She did 
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not seem at all inclined to triumph over us for this re- 
sult of sewing for the poor; but she thought about {; 
seriously, and suggested a sewing school for the chi}. 
dren Saturday afternoons. -We made little Miss Foote 
superintendent, and she is so fond of children that she 
was delighted with the position. And by that means 
we put in some one else to distribute the clothing, who 
is more discriminating. 

Not long after that it was proposed to get together 
the mothers of the children and teach them something 
about making, and mending, and cutting out. Poor 
things! they were glad enough to come and bring their 
babies. It was a new experience to them to spend ay 
afternoon in a bright, cheerful room, with a friendly 
greeting from the ladies and maybe an entertaining 
book read aloud. Those mothers’ meetings delighted 
good Mr. Brown, and he said that somehow this way 
of reaching the poor really seemed much more satis- 
factory than giving them a shilling at the door ora 
bag of flour at New Year's time. 

When it was proposed to furnish some mission 
rooms—for it proved a better plan to get a room down 


come all the way up the hill to our tine church—Mrs, 
Brown said she supposed we should have to get up a 
Charity Bazar to pay the rent. But Mrs. Harwood 
engaged the young people to help her and thev can- 
vassed the parish, only instead of begging for refresh- 
ments and fancy articles or selling tickets they asked 
each lady and gentleman for two dollars. They raised 
the whole amount needed very readily, and everyone 
agreed that it was a saving of expense and trouble. 

Mr. Brown preaches at the mission rooms every 
Sunday evening, and he says he never enjoyed any 
work s6 well in his life. And though we do not so 
often hear it said that *‘ ours is a very benevolent con- 
gregation,” yet there is a great deal done in the 
church; the young people seem interested and earnest, 
and the seats are filled. 

As Mrs. Harwood is one of my best friends as well! 
as my nearest neighbor, it was pleasant to me, as I sat 
at my window to-day and recalled the past, to think 
how much of the change is owing to her influence, 
although some ladies who still meet together to sew 
for the poor can never quite forgive her for refusing 
to join the Sewing Society. 


By THE Rev. WILLIAM SMITH. 
HE evangelists of the New Testament were itiner- 
ant preachers like our missionaries, as contrasted 
with stationary pastors. These evangelists, or mis- 
sionaries, pioneered the way for the pastors by found- 
ing churches, and some missionary pastors, like 
Timothy, did the work of evangelists. The mission- 
aries, lay and clerical, who to-day are the evangelists 
of the churches, form a class whose necessity to the 
well-being of the churches admits of no doubt o 
discussion. 

Then, too, there arise within the church phenome 
nal men whom Providence provides for phenomenal 
purposes. Xavier, Loyola, Luther, Wesley and such 
men as Phinney belong to this class. Here, too, must 
be ranked Dr. A. N. Sommerville, who left a prosper- 
ous pastorate in order to preach among the masses 4 
the antipodes, and our own Moody, whose praises 
are in every mouth and whose works are in many of 
our churches. These men are never numerous enoug) 
to form aclass. Clearly they are among those whom 
God gives, and who, in a certain noble sense, do not 
give themselves. The man and the work are each 4 
divine gift to the churches; and, standing secure 10 
the simplicity and splendor of their spiritual power, 
in the grandeur of their genius and in the excellency 
of their work, it were absurd if not blasphemous 
doubt their usefulness. 

But it is one of the misfortunes of genius that ! 
ever provokes spurious imitations. Hence it happeD> 
that in our churches to-day there are many small me? 
who in a very small way imitate these mighty me. 
There are others whom the example and enthusias® 
‘of these real evangelists excite to irrepressible imit® 
tion, and honest though homely emulation. For re® 
sons which it would be unprofitable to specify, W® 
have many men who are siszamering Sommervilles 
meandering Moodys, who sometimes make themselves 
believe and actually make others believe that they 
are evangelists, and this belief can only be removed 
by convincing proof. 

We are speaking of a class in which there are excel” 
tions ; and we speak of the class, not of the exceptions, 
These we leave to speak for themselves, a task for 
which they are abundantly fitted. 

Two things are urged in defense of this class of 
workers whose field is with the churches and 20% 
among the ehurchless, and who some say are nece™ 
sary te the welfare or well-being of the churches. |” 


in the poor people’s quarter than to expect them to 
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the first place it is urged that they are specially fitted 
to quicken dead churches, and to give new strength to 
churches about to dle. 

But is not this resurrection of dead churches a trifle 
overdone? Some churches rup their course and dle. 
Why should there be any resurrection of such before 
the second coming of our Lerd’ And is not this so- 
called evangelistic resurrection more frequently noth- 
ing but a galvanic gasp by which the lungs receive a 
new lease of life and strength only long and strong 
enough to cry “give, give, give,” to some philanthropic 
missionary society? 

Bat suppose some stagnant church comes, as our 
good friends elsewhere say, to ‘a realizing sense of its 
awful position.” In their songs they unwittingly ask : 

* Good Lord, and sbali we ever live 
At this poor dying rate 7” 

The auswer clearly comes: ‘*‘ No. Get up and be doing, 
or die and be done with it.” The church resolve to be 
up and doing, and the first thing they do is to send for 
some evangelist. Hecomes. And with him comes a 
tuneful brother of flexible voice. The work begins, 
and so does the music, and begins by the pastor being 
provided with the second fiddle while the evangelist 
plays the first violin. I need not weary you by reciting 
the details. 

Of what follows you have, perhaps, some experience, 
and you have uo desire to recall the results of the 
prepared and patented revival process. I have no ob- 
jections to methods, but 

Timeo Danaos dona ferrentes.”’ 

Which means ‘I fear the evangelist bringing his 
bellows to generate an artificial afflatus.” The result 
wo often is that the church is found in the fix in which 
our itinerant brother left the church at Hardscrabble— 
it is found ‘looking which means “ flat on its 
back.”’ 

The second plea for evangelists alleges that the ne- 
cessity for them as a class arises from the inability of 
the ministry to meet the wants of the people. 

Let us consider some of the specifications of this 
general charge : 

It is said that the peculiar style of preaching known 
as evangelistic, or the evangelist’s way, in its sim- 
plicity, directness and force is beyond the province and 
the power of the regular minister. His training, asso- 
clations and predilections are all opposed to it, while 
those of the evangelist are all fitted for it. Now, no 
sane man will dispute the factthat methods of present- 
ing the truth are liable to constant modification, and 
that circumstances which we need not enumerate, but 
which every one can imagine, demand a change in the 
mode of preaching. Popular preaching is that which 
recognizes and acts upon this truth. Thereis to-day a 
demand for this so-called simple, direct, practical 

preaching. I firmly believe that the well-being of the 
churches depends upon such preaching, and if the pas- 
tors cannot meet this want then the necessity of evan- 
gelists as a class becomes clear as noon-day. Has it 
come to this pass—that for this the regular ministry 
is incompetent? It becomes us, brethren of the min- 
istry, to be candid and careful here, and look the facts 
fairly and squarely in the face. What say you to 
Specification First? 

Another specification is that the evangelist handles 
the weapon of the ministry, the Word of God, more 
freely, powerfully, accurately, readily and frequently 
than the regular ministers do. They make the Book 
their special study, and are able to give chapter and 
verse for every reference they make. Moreover be 
it said that there is an amount of Bible study to-day 
almost unparalleled, and a corresponding demand for 
these very traits with which evangelists are credited. 
Is the ministry of to-day deficient here? 

Still another specification may be put in this way: 
The evangelists are free from the restraints of a per- 
manent pastorate, and therefore may, in their work 
for the Master, say and do things which would be im- 
politic on the part of the pastor. : 

While this may or may not mean that the pulpit ts 
afraid, from prudential reasons, to say out plainly what 
the evangelist says out on the platform, it likewise 
suggests that there are some things which strangers 
have no right to say, and that the restraints usually 
respected by an honest and prudent pastor will not be 
set aside by a sensible evangelist. Too often evangel- 
ists are not as sensible as they might be, and this 
Specification becomes true with a vengeance. 

Once more: we are informed that the evangelist in 
his labors illustrates the power of obscurated denomi- 
nationalism. You cannot tell what church he belongs 
tl. This power of non-denominationalism it is sald 
ls what the churches need and what the ministry is 
bot apt to supply. A friend tells me that an evangelist 
laboring in a neighboring city not long ago so success- 
fully obscured his church relations that no cne could 
tell to what denomination he belonged. A minister 
asked him one day, whereupon he replied, ‘“‘ My dear 

brother, I belong to the church redeemed by the blood 
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of the Lord Jesus Christ.” Then, as .l am informed, a 
scene of unspeakable tenderness ensued, and | infer tha: 
the evangelist kindly refrained from asking the minister 
to what church Ae belonged. But, candidly, is there 
not just a trifle too much of this non-denominational 
cry among our churches?’ Why should any church be 
ashamed of its colors, or its minister ashamed of his 
creed? Or why should an evangelist be ignorant on 
this point if he be within easy distance of a Sunday- 
school? Our opinion is that undenominational Chris- 
tians of any class are not necessary to the well-being of 
the churches. 

Summing up, then, the specifications adduced inp 
support of the general charge that the necessity for 
evangelists arises from the inability of the regular 
ministry to meet the wants of the people to-day, I 
submit that the ministry is not unable to preach pop- 
ularly to the people; it is not weak in handling the 
Word of God. Though it may have little sympathy 
with so-called ‘‘ Bible readings,” which might much 
more properly be called ‘‘ Bible burlesques,” it is not 
upon a plane of work above the sympathy of the plain 
people, although it certainly does not reduce the church 
to the plane of the circus. It ts not inconsiderate of 
proper ways and means, while it does daily illustrate 
and enforce simple, sensible faith. It never seeks to be 
free from restraints of propriety pertaining to persons, 
places and purposes, and it is neither afraid nor 
ashamed of denominationalism. 

In disposing of this plea we indirectly dispose of 
the other general plea put forth, which may be 
worded thus: The requirements of Christian prog- 
ress demand a class of specialists in Christian 
work to whom the regular pastor may apply for 
special help, just as the physician applies to spe- 
cial practitioners in his profession—and evangelists 
are such specialists. This presupposes that they have 
special fitness; but the specifications of special fit- 
ness have not been sustained. Our churches suffer 
to-day from various ailments ; but, whatever the 
pastor may or may not do to allay the disorder, let 
him not seek the service of an evangelist as a sooth- 
ing specialist. The atmosphere which he generates 
is not apt to be one conducive to quiet. His free, 
fresh, breezy ways will only beget discontent with 
more solid and substantial doctrine and more con- 
servative methods. His Catawba Christianity 18 too 
sparkling, exhilarating and intoxicating to last. It 
only invites a reaction which sinks the patient into 
a deeper lethargy, and perhaps projects the pastor 
into strange pastures. It does nobody aby good, and 
only pleases the specialist, who succeeds in making 
things lively, and the ungodly, who delight to seea 
rumpus. 

There is abundant use for every energy in the church 
to-day. Our churches can discard no consecrated ser- 
vice: for such there is always a necessity. For evan- 
gelistic energy there are abundant channels; but these 
channels do not run toward the formation of a class of 
evangelists among the churches but for the labor of 
such a class among the churchless. Nor are the ser- 
vices of such a class ever needed when the ordinary 
methods of Christian work are made efficient. Strength- 
en these. Build up these; and remember that these 
can be best built up through the agency of an ordained 
and regular ministry, which, when sustained by a con- 
secrated and earnest laity, secures the well-being of 
the churches to-day without the labors of evangelists 
as a class. 

Osweco, N. Y. 


nto the Chird and Fourth 
Generation." 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. 


CHAPTER X. 

FORTNIGHT of this brooding silence had passed, 
Searles watched his wife with an anxious care 

that would have been pronounced impossible to one of 
his irritable temper, coming straight to her bedside 
from his daily work. One neighbor and another vol- 
unteered help, but their presence, or even the knowl- 
edge that they were in the house, seemed to irritate and 
disturb the invalid. Lockwood and Robert arranged 
to take their meals next door, that as little work as 
possible might fall upon Ruth. In this remote and 
primitive region the “hired girl” was an almost un- 
known species. The hotel in summer labored under 
the burden of two or three, brought up for the season 
from Detroit, and a few of the richer families struggled 
to retain their own; but for the most part each house- 
hold depended upon itself and the occasional assis- 
tance of two or three of the French-Canadian women, 
strong and active, who made nothing of walking two 
or three miles in and out, doing a heavy day’s serub- 
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bing and ending with their own house-work. One of 
these, Anflette Leroy, had been Mrs. Searles’s depend- 
ence in emergencies, and would have stayed now had 
not the patient roused long enough to order her out 
of the room. 

‘Ruth can do what's wanted,” she said, ‘‘and what 
she can’t may stay undone. I won't have folks poking 
round among my things, and you may as well under- 
stand it first as last.” 

Searles made no answer beyond a soothing ** Well, 
she sha’n’t stay,’’ bat ten days later walked into the 
office with an open letter in his hand. 

‘* Lockwood,” he said, with a most unaccustomed 
smile still lighting his face, ‘‘ I’ve got a letter from an 
an old friend of yours. Do, you remember Tempy 
Perkins, that taught the district school that summer 
you was at our house? She boarded there too.” 

‘‘T am not likely to forget her,” Lockwood said with 
au answering smile. ‘‘I remember that when the 
butcher failed to come she killed a sheep and dressed 
it; that she punished a boy six feet high and brought 
him to terms, and danced with him next night at the 
harvest-ball in the barn. I remember the tightness of 
her curls. | can see her eyes snap this moment. 
What about her?” 

“She's a sort of cousin—my mother’s cousin,” 
Searles said, ‘‘ and not very well-to-do. I knew she 
wasn’t married, and when I found Hannah would never 
stir round again I wrote to find out if she was free, 
and if she’d come out here. She hasn’t lost any time. 
She rented her little house just as it stood, and is on 
the way now. I didn’t suppose she'd be so quick and 
I haven't spoken to Hannah. Would you doit now, or 
wait till she comes?” 

‘*Wait, by all means. She will not have time to 
think up objections, and it may rouse her. There is no 
doubt about the rousing,’ he added, as Searles went 
out. ‘If Miss Tempy retains any of the characterist- 
ics of fifteen years ago she would rouse the dead. She 
sung ballads in those days—old revolutionary ones, 
learned from her grandfather—and I remember sitting 
a whole rainy afternoon helping her string apples while 
she sung *‘ Lovewell’s Fight’ and a dozen others in a 
thin, high voice that goes through my head now. |! 
think she'll be mistress of the situation.” 

Three days later the steamer-whistle sounded, and 
Searles and Lockwood—the former with some misgiv- 
ings—went down to the wharf, reaching there just in 
time to see a stout, startlingly erect, middle-aged wo- 
man step ashore. The pipe-stem curls were there— 
iron-gray now—and the snapping black eyes, which 
had, however, a very kindly look, only a trifle obscured 
by the general energy of her expression and manner. 

** Pleased to see you, Cousin Benjamin,” she said 
kindly, after ome keen look at the changed face. 
“There ain’t no hurry. We'll have time enough to 
get acquainted again.” 

Lockwood put out his hand. ‘I thought I knew 
you, but I can’t just place you,” she said slowly, look- 
ing at him intently. ‘* Lawful heart! It’s that good- 
for-nothing Dwight! How come you here?” 

‘* Engineer for the Bascom Smelting Works, and 
very much at your service,” he said laughing. ‘‘I 
haven't felt so young for fifteen years. You have a 
good memory, Miss Tempy. You'll need it, and all 
your other good qualities, in the work you’ve come to 
do.” 

‘**Humph!"’ was all Miss Tempy’s answer, as she 
turned to watch Searles, who had taken her checks and 
was overseeing the piling of her old-fashioned luggage 
—hair-trunks and wooden chests—on a cart. Her 
quick-roving eyes took in everything. By the time 
they reached the door Lockwood felt she knew almost 
as much of the village as he, for her equally quick 
tongue had kept up an incessant run of questions. 
Rath looked at her apprehensively. 

** Come still,” she said. We mustn’t rouse mother.” 

‘Tell me exactly about the hull on’t,” said Miss 
Tempy; and Searles gave every detail of the two 
months since the accident. 

Miss Tempy took off her bonnet as the story ended, 
folded her shawl, smoothed down her curls, and 
rose up. 

‘*Part o’ my business ’s been nursing,” she said, 
“‘and there ain’t a crank nora turn in folks ’t I ain’t 
used to. I'll just go in now.” 

‘‘Dinner is ready,” said Ruth. ‘Not a very good 
one, because I don’t know much yet; but won't you 
eat dinner before you go in?” 

‘*Guess not,” Miss Tempy said, and with the word 
stepped inside the sick-room. Ruth and her father fol- 
lowed, in dread of the result; but Miss Tempy’s man- 
ner had changed from almost aggressive energy to 
perfect quiet. 

Mrs. Searles lay with closed eyes. If she had heard 
the strange voice she gave no sign; but now, as all 
came near her bed, she opened her eyes slowly, then 
fastened them upon the new-comer. 

‘* Who are you?” she said. 
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“Temperance Perkins — Ben's mother’s second- 
cousin.” 

‘What are you here for?” 

‘‘Because I’m a regular nurse and can look after 
things.” 

Mrs. Searles’s eyes flashed with something of their 
old fire. 

‘‘ Folks that come witbout an invitation,” she said, 
‘*needn’t look for much ceremony. You can just put 
on your things and march.” 

‘* Mother!” Ruth said, distresséd; but Miss Tempy’s 
face was unmoved. 

‘We'll talk about that when you're some better,” 
she said. ‘1 calkilate to stay a spell, anyhow.” 

‘*You've heard about Tempy,”’ Searles said—‘“‘ she 
that nursed mother in her last sickness, and father, too. 
She’s a master hand at it.” 

The words were unfortunate. 

‘I’m not going to be nursed out of the world by any 
Tempy.” Mrs. Searles said, furiously. ‘‘I’ll have you 
know, Benjamin Searles, that I’ve got life and senses 
vet, and I'll run my own house my own way 's long as 
I have.”’ 

‘‘Exactly,”” Miss Tempy said, cheerfully. ‘‘That’s 
the way it oughter be. You run it and I'll follow 
directions. I’m a master hand for follerin’ out any- 
thing I'm set. You an’ I'll .gee first-rate. I’m goin’ 
to eat my dinner now, and then we'll talk.”’ 

‘*No, we won't; nota word,” returned Mrs. Searles, 
making a futile attempt to move. Miss Tempy turned 
her as easily as if she had been a kitten, and stood 
calmly as a flood of invective was poured out, ending: 

‘If anybody’s mistress here besides me, it’s Ruth. 
I won't have Ruth put upon and set aside. She settles 
things when I can’t.” 

All Miss Tempy said, ‘‘let her settle. I’m 
agreeable.” 

Ruth broke into a laugh, and then, shocked at herself, 
hurried to the bed. 

‘‘Go away,” her mother said, ‘go away! Laughing 
at all I have to suffer. I knew that would be the way.” 

Ruth would have answered, but Miss Tempy walked 
out and placed herself at the table. 

‘* Don’t vou take the head of that table,” Mrs. Searles 
called after her. ‘* 1 won't have anybody but Ruth in 
my. place.” 

“I’m agreeable,”” Miss Tempy answered. You 
needn’t worry about that.” 

Ruth, who had hesitated, took the place she had sup- 
posed Miss Tempy would claim. Searles looked re- 
lieved, and até his dinner with more gusto than he had 
shown for weeks. ‘To have an active, sensible woman 
once more at the helm lifted a burden from all, anda 
feeling of old times and a suggestion of his youth came 
over him as he looked at the first face from home he 
had seen in years. One thing only troubled him; 
Robert’s name might recall the tragedy that had sent 
him West, and as Robert came in to tea that evening 
he looked anxiously, dreading lest she should make 
comment. But Miss Tempy had not been in his father’s 
house at the time of his leaving and the name made 
no impression, though she looked with an interest she 
seldom felt at the boy's face. 

Within a week things had settled into a routine 
which seemed to have always been theirs. Mrs. Sear- 
les protested, scolded, cried, and ended each day with 
a half-sullen, half-aggressive yielding to the course of 
events. Her own sense taught her that no such effi- 
cient helper could have been in any other way secured, 
and she even listened with an interest she sought to 
disguise to the endless stories Miss Tempy had to teil. 
The daily battle served at least one good purpose. It 
carried off a certain amount of nervous irritation, and 
seemed to give her a life hitherto lacking. No tempest 
could ruffle Miss Tempy’s good humor, and the house- 
hold rejoiced in a new atmosphere. Ruth was still 
her mother’s attendant, but time for much of the old 
life had come back again. The devil had conquered, 
as Mr. Brown had feared, and Hannah Searles was a 
snarling, peevish, malignant invalid, toward whom in- 
evitable pity was often lost in resentment at the almost 
unbearable provocations of her tongue. Ruth was 
jarred and fretted a thousand times aday. Searles, 
whose ownirritability seemed a thing of the past, gave 
no sign of disgust or annoyance, and met her least 
wish as promptly as if uo weariness or disappoint- 
ment marred his life. 

To Robert she had never again repeated the words 
which had confounded him, and long ago he had put 
them away as a sick fancy. 

Life had moved on so quietly and uneventfully all 
this time that it was hard to realize how months were 
gradually slipping into years. The village itself altered 
but little. Mr. Brown had left them for two years, 
but returned again, and the old battles still went on in 
the office. Mr. Gray had brought a delicate little 
Eastern wife to the parsonage, and Ruth had found a 
new outlook for her own life in knowing the gay 
young girl who had left a city home for the far north- 
ern one to which she was even now hardly reconciled. 
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With the new-comer’s passionate love of music, which 
had been cultivated by genuine study, a new world 
opened to both Robert and Ruth, who till then had 
heard only the half-blood’s fiddles and the melancholy 
and abortive little melodeons in the churches. With 
Mrs. Gray’s first summer, and the crowd of gay rela- 
tives who flocked northward to *‘ see how Florry bore 
it,”’ came also the first organ known to the village, 
small, but exceptionally fine in tone, and seeing the al- 
most reverent wonder and delight with which Robert 
listened, Mrs. Gray offered to give him all the knowl- 
edge she herself possessed. Already he had mastered 
the melodeon, first picking out tunes by ear and then 
receiving Ruth's lessons second-hand. Jacky, the 
small humpback, ‘‘ big Dawson’s” child, whom Robert 
had taught to read and otherwise befriended, blew the 
bellows with delight, and would have blown it all 
night willingly. Lockwood remembered that in his 
college days he had been counted something more 
than an every-day singer, and even Searles joined his 
deep bass at intervals to the old tunes they sang on 
Sunday nights. 

Between work and study and this absorbing new occu- 
pation Robert had little time for brooding. He had kept 
his word, and when the dark days came tried to talk away 
the spell that still possessed him—unavailingly, though. 
The shadow never lifted wholly. Time was lightening 
it in part, and at moments Robert seemed to himself 
free. When the old memory came—sometimes in a 
dream, or in a chance-word—sending him back into 
the old, silent brooding, he went out into the deep 
woods still standing back of the village. Five years 
had gone since the day he stood before Lockwood and 
told his story, and in the serious-eyed young engineer 
there was little trace of the boy as Lockwood had first 
met him. A man of thirty, all would havesaid; but he 
was yet to cast his first vote, looking forward to it 
with an eagerness born of a genuine faith in the gov- 
ernment not often the portion of twenty-one with us. 
Ruth waited for it, too, with anenthusiasm deep as his 
own, believing that the addition of such a ballot must 
work a variety of needed reforms and fully sharing 
the view she often heard expressed, that Robert was 
cut out for a judge at least, and would be one some 
day if people had their rights. To Robert she 
was still a child, but Lockwood saw something very 
different; and in the young girl of seventeen, with 
a sweet, steady face, the steadier and sweeter for the 
long discipline that had made her patient and silent 
under her mother’s worst outbursts, recognized a 
wonran whose ‘spirit, still and bright,”’ held promise 
of rarest happiness for whoever should win and hold it. 

If any wonder why he did not enter the lists himself 
came into people’s minds, it soon passed. 

Long ago, inspite of occasional phases of sentiment 
with one and another summer guests, or what were 
pronounced such, he had been set down by the few 
marriageable young women of Houghton as ‘not at 
alla marrying man.”” The position had its advantages. 
He was father-confessor in general to all the young 
people, only remarking at times that any possibility of 
his having any feelings himself was quiteignored. But 
the position satisfied him, and in Robert he seemed to 
find all that wife orchild could have given of interest 
and devotion. 

This for the outside world; but there were other 
reasons, no cause for the making known of which had 
ever arisen, and he hoped that life-long silence might 


shroud them. 
(To he continued. ) 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


CAUSES OF SPIRITUAL DECLINE.* 


** Now the just sball live by faith ; but ifany man draw back, 
my soul shall bave no pleasure in him. But we are not of 
them who draw back unto perdition; but of them that believe 
to the saving of the soul.’’—HEBs. X., 38, 39. 

N the early age, whether among the heathen or 
among the Jews in Jerusalem, the becoming a dis- 
ciple of Christ brought upon one such trial and such 
contempt that poor human nature was perpetually liable 
to break down. In his own ministry our Saviour had 
occasion to address himself to the inconstant more 
than to almost any others; to those that easily came 
to generous emotions, but without stability, without 
permanency. And afterwards the Apostles found men 
everywhere easy to gather, but hard to keep. 

The state of mind into which men come who are 
truly disciples of Christ is one that is most profoundly 
interesting even to those that speculate. The study 
of the genesis of religious feeling, of its. nature, of its 
scope, of its habits and of its necessity, is a matter of 
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WOOD. 
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interest transcendently greater than the study of phys- 
ical science. But it is a realm that is yet very little 
understood. I shall not go into it except in the briefest 
manner, in order to show what the elements of a try, 
spiritual and Christian life are. 


What is implied by being in a high religious State of 


mind? Itis always an abiding consciousness of two 
elements at any rate, one of which is the presence. 
universal and continuous, of God, the Divine Mind, 
whether named and thought of as Father, Redeemer, 
or as Comforter. The consciousness of the presence 
around about us and in us of the great All-soul of the 
universe, that is indispensable to anything like a relig- 
ious state; but beyond that there is the abiding Con- 
sciousness of the invisible world with a history, with 
& procession of events which belongs to us, which js 
the receptacle of things that have been most dear ty 
us and which is constantly exerting an influence upon 
us; toward which life is an emigration, a march—that 
is, as a march through a wilderness. 

This sense of the unseen is what the Apostle means 
by ‘‘ faith.” We live by faith; and if a man draw back 
from the things which he believes in—the great inyjsj- 
ble realm where God is, the eternal blessedness of 
heaven—and only becomes conscious of the things that 
the eye can see, that the ear can hear, or that the 
hands can handle, that man, the Apostle says, has gone 
out from grace, and has become materialized. 

But where these feelings exist they give rise to 
corresponding emotions. The conscious presence of 
God excites in us a train of feelings which are not up- 
like the divine active emotions—love, faith, sympathy, 
devotion. As the sun produces fragrance and color 
in the things it shines upon, so the inshining sou! of 
God as it were produces gracious fragrance and color 
in the human soul. Therefore, one who is in an active 
experience of the Christian life, besides having a con- 
sciousness of the ever-present God and the all-sur- 
rounding influence of the infinite and the immortal, 
also has very sweet emotions, experiences, as they are 
sometimes called; religious hopes, beliefs, ardors, 
aspirations, sympathies, that fill the soul, and that 
vibrate in it as music vibrates in great halls or cathe- 
drals. Thus the higher feelings of the soul are touched 
ahd give themselves expression. And out of these 
come such warm sympathies for men as tend, in one 
form or another, to bring a true Christian into some 
degree of activity with or for others. 

Then, in this brief analysis or round of what may be 
called a high religious state of mind, we have the 
trunk of the law and its branches —love to God with 
all its variations and outspreadings, and love to men 
with all its sympathies and labor fur them. 

A truly Christian experience does not extinguish any 
lawful pleasure. It irradiates all lawful pleasures, by 
casting down upon them light from a higher kind of 
enjoyment. If I stand in the midst of a collection of 
pictures painted by the great masters I am conscious 
of being lifted up into a realm of taste that is tran- 
scendently higher than anything that I am ordinarily 
in; but do I any the less enjoy the elements of beauty 
and taste clear down to their very lowest form? Be- 
cause I have the highest inspiration, and recognize it 
as transcendently higher than any other, does it oblit- 
erate anything below it? No; it quickens, it sharpens, 
it refines my taste. and makes me more sensitive to 
the lower forms of beauty. And any culture that 
makes a man less sensitive to the things that are lower 
than the highest is false culture; for true culture 
méans not merely strengthening and enlarging 8 man’s 
mind but giving to his faculties receptivity, and se0- 
sibility, and a perceptivity that they had not before; 5° 
that while he is conscious of higher enjoyments in cer- 
tain things than anywhere else, he is also copscious 
that the whole sweep of things, to the very lowest, 
gives him enjoyment. 

Because I have seen what the best artists can do I 
enjoy all the more the very ribbons on the bridles of 
the horses, and the smallest decoration of avy s0"- 
The lowest forms of art which are ornamental are more 
to me because I have such sympathy with the highest 
and grandest disclosures of the art life. So, where 
men are dwelling in a high conscious religious st«te of 
mind it does not extinguish the light of affection. It 
takes nothing away from domesticity. It does 20 
withdraw men from physical pleasure, from business, 
from things that are current among mankind. [t pre 
pares us for them. 

Besides all this, the testimony of innumerable per 
sons as to the experience of enjoyment may be taken to 
prove that the enjoyment which one is capable of de- 
riving simply from the action of his highest religiow* 
feelings is transcendently greater than any other. Itis 
not tumultuous. It has quality, but not necessarily 
quantity. It contains an element of fineness. [ had 
almost said that when the Spirit impresses the divine 
upon the mind of a man, the music of joy is “ mach 
grander in that man as God is a grander master-per 
former upon the chords of the human soul than any 
man or the world can be. One would suppos® that & 
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person having once tasted such a state of experience 
would never want to recede from it; but it is not so. 
There is nothing that evaporates more quickly, or that 
one has to keep with more jealousy. If persons rise 
easily into a very high and exquisite state of religious 
experience, they likewise easily, and often inpercepti- 
bly, fall away from it, drift out of it. 

Now, what are the ways in which men do draw back 
from these higher religious disclosures ?—for the fact 
is universal, patent, that they do. Of this many of 
you are witnesses. What are the ways in which men 
jose these higher exquisite melodies and harmonies of 
a spiritual life? In the first place, let me say that, 
strange as it may seem, excessive religious feeling is 
often the reason of the loss of religious feeling. There 
is an impression that of course a religious feeling 
should be borne in any degree. There is an impression 
that the soul should be susceptible under the influence 
of anything. But the brain and nerve system of a 
man has its compass, and, except by a miracle, it can- 
not be carried beyond a certain line of experience with- 
out more or less abnormal conditions. I do not care 
if it be prayer, or praise, or hope, or faith, or love, if 
you transcend the measure of endurance long you will 
produce reaction. You cannot carry labor in the body 
far without producing that weariness which causes 
sleep. Under great stimulus and excitement you may 
forfeit sleep for twenty-four hours, for thirty-six 
hours, for forty-eight hours; but there will come a 
time when either you will die or nature will put you to 
sleep; and the reaction will be in proportion to the 
excessive exhaustion that you have gone through. 

No matter how sweet musical inspirations are, if a 
man keeps his mind in those emotions which are in- 
spired by music there will come a time when there will 
be a reaction and a rebound; and the same is true of 
religious feeling. If aman undertakes to work with- 
out any sort of regard to prudence, or to his bodily 
condition, or to his health, or to his capacity to en- 
dure, he will come to a point where he will break 
down: and if a man, wanting to be in an ecstatic con- 
dition all the time, is in revival work early, middle 
and late, he brings the excitement upon one depart- 
ment of emotions, and the time will come when he, 
against his will, without the perception of it, will re- 
bound, and, according to the state of his health, or 
according to the conditions of his body, come either 
into a state of numbness or into a morbid state. 

I have known persons to come into a state of pro- 
found despair from the exercise of religious enjoyment. 
I have known persons to give up all hope, and to think 
themselves doomed, simply because they had utterly 
transgressed the law of God as implanted in the meas- 
ure of their strength of body and mind. Therefore no 
man ever wrought in revival labors with continuous 
exertion without soon coming to a condition in which 
he felt, “I must seek a vacation-period for my mind.” 

Now, if, under such circumstances, a man stops, 
and consents to lie fallow for a time, he will rest, and 
come round again; but if he does not stop, if he thinks 
the thought of stopping is a temptation of the devil, 
ifwhen the vgice of nature says to him, ‘“‘ You have 
overdone, and you must be quiet, and rest,” he says, 
“It is the voice of the evil spirit tempting me,” and 
he struggles against it, the more he struggles the 
deeper he sinks. Many and many a man with a sensi- 
tive nature has been wrecked simply because he had 
carried religious feeling to excess, and had had what 
' Might be called a heavenly drunkenness. Too much 
religious feeling is too much, just as too much social 
or physical feeling, or any other feeling, is too much. 
* that is not the difleulty under which you most) 
bor! 

There are a great many recessions from real begin- 
uings of religious life that take place, not from the 
overaction or the intensity of the very highest part of 
‘man’s nature, but largely from the other direction. 
Such is our fallibility and our general weakness that 
there are very few of us who are capable of standing 
merely by the force of our own will, or of our own 
“mmanding personality. Weare held up in good, 
We are screened from evil, by surrounding circum- 
stances, by friend, by father and mother, by brother 
ind sister, by pastor, by the brethren of the church, 
hy the public sentiment of the community, by the 
ordered way of social life. These things press us up- 
ward. But any sudden change by which is taken 
‘Way from a man these auxiliaries, often without his 
knowing it, discharges from him all his religious life. 
See of relation, a change of residence, a change 
th *ecupation, in other words, the desuetude of all 

*se things which have led men up, frequently re- 
vase in leaving them well-nigh void of sensitive relig- 

‘feeling. They do not know why. They do not 
reason upon it. 
cae of the most dangerous things a man can do who 
eg w to live upon a high scale of life is to go 

¢ has no outside help. A man that is alone 

; £0t into the worst company that he can, prob- 

Yj and & man who goes into a community where he 
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knows nobody, and where he is not known, where his 
sympathies are all broken up, where his occupations 
are changed, where he is without those things to which 
he has adjusted himself, and which tend every day to 
keep up his religious sensibility, runs a great risk. 
Go to California and see what the result is. Hundreds 
and thousands of men, active and energetic persons, 
break away from their New England villages, from 
their regular occupations, from common thoughts and 
common sentiments, and plant themselves in a wilder- 
ness, and come under new associations and new emer- 
gencies; and ten or fifteen years afterwards, when the 
minister meets them and speaks to them onthe sub- 
ject of religion, they say, ‘‘I used to be a good church 
member, but | do not think I have been inside of a 
church for ten years.” 

We see, therefore, that men may be engaged in 
Christian labor, that they may be active workers in 
the church, but that they may make such achange in 
their external conditions as will break them off from 
all these little auxiliary helps with which they have 
been surrounded in ordinary life; and when a man is 
going to make such a change he should brace himself 
up, he should gird up his loins. There is never a time 
when a man needs so much watchfulness, and when it is 
so necessary for him to seek out Christian companion- 
ship instead of avoiding it, as under such circum- 
stances. = 

Then, a great many men lose their emotive life by a 
singular and unsuspected operation of their own 
minds in the direction of intellectual occupation. Of 
course I am not of those who depreciate reason. Who 
more than I stand on that; who more than I teach 
that all religion is conformable to just and right 
reasoning; who more than I inspire men to thought 
and investigation; and who more than I, then, have a 
right to point out some of the dangers that attend it? 

One of the worst and most unsuspected dangers of 
this sort is the transmutation of all emotion into in- 
tellection. The palace of a man is the soul—the realm 
of feeling. The office of feeling is to feed the soul; 
and emotion is the true life and center of manhood. 
You may despise this idea as much as you please; but 
when the Apostle was speaking, as it were, from his 
own consciousness, half way between the other and 
the present life, he declared that all knowledge was 
partial, and that it should perish. The fruit of the in- 
tellect, the research of the races, he represents as so 
fragmentary that when we rise into the sphere above 
we shall see that all the things which we knew on 
earth were as nothing. Childhood knowledge, he calls 
them. But there are three things, he says, that will 
not perish in the transition; that will abide; and what 
are they? Faith, hope and charity, or love. Thesoul 
—that is the man; and the intellect is the servant that 
flies through the air and runs along the ground, by 
wing or foot, to bring food to feed the man of generous 
emotion, with noble sentiments, with hope, with love, 
with faith, with sympathy and with imagination. The 
emotive man is the real man, of whom the intellectual 
man is the servant. 

Now, multitudes of men feel that nothing is of great 
value to them until they have resolved it into an idea. 
If one experiences a warm gush of gratitude, he says, 
* Wait!” and opens his laboratory, and brings down 
that feeling, and begins to apply the tests to it, and 
says, ‘‘ What is gratitude?” He wants to get an intel- 
lectual idea of it: aud by the time he has an intellectual 
idea of it he has lost it: he has converted it intoa 
thought instead of an emotion. It is as if he, having 
gold, should turn it intoJead. He had the emotion of 
gratitude, but he turned it, by analysis, into a thought, 
an idea, an intellectual state; and the feeling has 
evaporated, and is gone. 

So multitudes of persons take religious fervor and 
resolve it into a philosophy; and they feel as if they 
were growing in the proportion in which they know 
exactly what they think, and what they feel, and why 
they think it—in other words, in proportion as every- 
thing about it is put to analysis and is clearly under- 


stood. 
For purposes of broader knowledge it is very well 


for men to analyze their emotions and convert them 
into ideas; but the New England habit of grinding up 
all experiences, and doubting them very much, and 
putting men’s trusts mainly on doctrinal results which 
have been got out of those experiences, is running the 
machine backward, is winding the watch the wrong 
way, and is pernicious; and nothing tends sooner to 
turn the freshness and sweetness and exhilaration of 
any experience which brings the soul into alliance with 
God and immortality, nothing sooner damps it and de- 
stroys it, than to undertake to subject it to the form 
of an intellectual proposition, or to reduce it toa 
philosophical statement. 

Many and many a man has lost his religious feeling 
by reading too much about religiov. Many and many 
man has gone down from the emot! state by pascing 
into the philosophical state. Many and many 4 man 
has followed his intellectua) deductions until he bas 


got out of his beliefs entirely. He has questioned! 
things, and made his soul-life turn very much, as be 
says, upon his knowledge, and as I say upon his igno- 
rance. He reads to a certain extent, and dismisses his 


faith. 
This is an age that is peculiarly subject to such a 


temptation: it is an age of revealment, and it is an age 
of great curiosity not only, but of great research; and 
from the north to the south, from the east to the west, 
on every side, the sparks are being sent for kindling 
the final blaze of the universal knowledge by thought 
and by investigation. Everywhere science and religion, 
striving together, are pouring incitement upon the 
knowing side of the soul. 

Now, I thank God for that which predicts a future 
higher and far more glorious than any period that we 
have known in the past for the development of the 
soul on its religious side; but if a man, at this early 
stage, and with his limited power of analysis and 
judgment of new facts, says, *‘Un the whole, I have 
reason to change my notions about God; it is very un- 
certain whether there is a God; I am doubtful as to 
the correctness of the books I have read in regard to 
the inspiration of Scripture; they have unsettled my 
mind on that subject, and I do not know that Christ 
was anything more than a moral genius ’—all these 
ideas, that are to him raw and unreduced, have upon 
them the flavor of change, they are not the result of 
final experiment or experience, and he accepts them 
and passes into a state of general uncertainty and doubt 
respecting religious things. 

The Apostle somewhere says that he that doubts is 
‘*‘damned.” It means condemned. ‘* Damned” is 
everywhere in the New Testament used as condemned— 
though I suppose it would offend the religious convic- 
tions of so many to reform it that it will have to stand! 
But *‘ he that doubteth is condemned,” says the Apos- 
tle. That isto say, doubting is just as bad as unbe- 
lief. You might as well come intoa state of positive 
unbelief, in so far as the production of spiritual expe- 
rience is concerned, as to be in a state of doubt in 
respect tothe certainties of religion. 

If one should go into the Louvre at Paris, and see 
the Venus de Milo, and begin to have admiration for 
that highest conception of a noble woman held by the 
Greek mind, and his guide should whisper to him, “It 
is very uncertain whether this is the original statue: in 
the time of Napoleon it was stolen, and it is said that 
it was sent back: but ma@hy think that another was 
made in imitation of it, and put in its place, and that 
this is the imitation,” it would kill that man’s enthu- 
siasm in a second; and he is not going to say, ‘I ad- 
mire that countenance,” because it may not be that 
countenance. And the moment you introduce the ele- 
ment of uncertainty in regard to any substantial relig- 
jous conviction, your doubt has taken away that en- 
thusiasm which only goes out toward certainty. 

So then, although the intellect was meant to be a 
read on which the soul should travel toward a higher 
experience, by a bad use it is made to be a road by 
which men backslide and turn away from their faith. 

The soul that is in a rapture of religious enjoyment 
is like a flower that is in blossom. It is a blossom. It 
is the highest state of which we know anything in thfs 
world. And if there was only an artificial way in 
which men could tome into the element of faith, and 
love, and joy, merely as a luxury to the soul, it would 
be worth their while to have that; but how much 
more is it worth a man’s while to have the eternal real- 
ity, and to feel not only that we have believed in 
Christ but that we have trusted in him, and to know 
that our belief and trust are preparatory to that choral 
outburst of music which we shall hear in the other 
world! 

Then, men fall away from their more active religious 
feelings from a less worthy cause—the unconscious 
predominance in their soul of feelings that are utterly 
inconsistent with their higher emotions. No man, that 
when he undertakes to examine the stars breathes 
upon the object-glass, can see anything through that 
clouded glass. The glass must be perfectly clear or it 
will not reveal to him the wonders of the stellar 
universe. 

Now, the higher experiences of the soul are always 
clouded by predominant experiences of the lower ap- 
petites or passions. If a man will overeat and over- 
drink, all his religious experiences will be spurious, 
by the law of the body and by the law of the mind. 
You cannot violate these fundamental laws and not 
suffer accordingly. If the appetites or passions are 
predominant the soul is subordinate. No one ever 
caught a bird in his hand, and then said, ‘‘ Sing,” that 
the bird sang. If he is going to sing he must be free, 
out of hand and out of fear. And so the singing side 
of the soul of men cannot be in bondage to the appe- 
tites and passions, and then sing. 

Can you tell how it is that, in a household, insensi- 
bly.a cunping, shrewd. artful women, little by little 
gets ascendency over the mar. over the children. er 
the seryants, and can move that whole household ai. 
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most as she wil], throwing out a cloud of jealousy 
here, touching fear there, inspiring expectation in 
another direction, thus worming and working herself 
up into perfect supremacy, so that, somehow, the 
whole family feel as if everything was going to wreck, 
as if nothing was coherent and sure, and so that there 
is invisible distress pervading every heart in the whole 


group? 

A man’s pride does just that thing in the soul. The 
world plays upon it, and takes on diverse forms, and 
works up and up, and fills the whole temple of the 
head, and nobody knows exactly what has happened, 
or why it happened, and the man feels distressed and 
uneasy, and is conscious that all religious liberty has 
gone out of him. f 

With another man it is love of praise that disturbs 
his equanimity. He is bit with a desire for praise, or 
for power; and it works in him insidiously until, by 
and by, it is the strongest feeling in his soul; and the 
question is, not whether it is right or wrong, but, 
What is its influence on the other elements of the soul? 
Can they rise up ard exert their due influence in its 
presence? They cannot. It is not until every thought 
and feeling is subdued to the mind and will of Jesus 
Christ that the soul is capable of giving forth its true 
harmonies and its pure melodies. 

And if pride does this, how much more is it done by 
the lower instincts, the appetites and passions, when 
men indulge in them, and they cloud the mind! Anger, 
revenge—these are anti-Christian. They are of the 
devil. They are hateful to God, and they smite him in 
the face. And jealousies, envyings, inter-comparisons, 
rivalries, all those elements which lead to avarice, or 
pride, or combativeness, or destructiveness, and rouse 
up the tempestuous, warlike state of mind—how do 
they shake out of the firmament the stars of hope, and 
every quality of blessedness, so that the soul lies like 
a field that has neither rain nor dew descending upon 
it! And yet people work themselves up into such 
states of mind. They give way to violent fits of anger 
and passion. And they forget that as the ocean, after 
the thunder and the storm, lies tranquil, reflects the 
heaven, so their soul ought to lie tranquil and reflect 
the divine mind. The malign elements in them do 
not depart for days and weeks and months together. 
And to hope or expect that such persons, by the in- 
fluence of the Holy Ghost, will be lifted up into a high 
state of blessed and conscious Christian experience, is 
to hope or expect that which is founded upon untruth. 
- Then, people may insensibly be led to this state by 
very innocent things. No Christian can ever be satis- 
filed. ‘‘ Blessed are they that hunger.” Hunger is 
longing for something more, and better, and higher, 
and purer, and truer. Any state, however innocent in 
and of itself, that satisfies a man, steps between him 
and that longing which is God’s instrument for draw- 
ing us up into the perfect and final state of the saints 
in the heavenly land. If we are really Christians this 
longing will not depart from us. It may be more or 
less interrupted; it may take on other forms; but this 
noble desire to extend, to augment, in things pure and 
bright and glorious, will abide forever and forever with 
us. And any tranquillity, any social purity, any sur- 
rounding conditions or circumstances, any things, how- 
ever innocent in themselves, that check the longing of 
men to rise higher and higher, take away from us the 
Christian experience, so that the blossom falls from 
the tree and only leaves are left upon it. 

Then, a great many persons are conscious that they 
lose their religious experience on account of indul- 
gence in pleasures, and in pleasures, too, that are not 
disallowed. Life is full of social enjoyments; it ought 
to be; but everyone is not trained to take everything. 
Children do not pluck the honey from out of the hive to 
eat their fill. There are a thousand reasons why men 
avoid things which in themselves are good, but which 
are not good forthem. But in the matter of pleasure 
we insist upon robbing the hive, as there are no horta- 
tory stings to ward us off. But because a pleasure is 
allowable in so far as its consistency with all the 
other elements of duty 4n life are concerned it does 
not follow that it is right in every degree, or in every 
measure. No pleasure that effaces heaven and satisfies 
the soul so that it does not long for immortality; no 
pleasure that obliterates blessed days of rest; no pleas- 
ure that makes prayer superfluous; no pleasure that 
turns meditation into memory of the past—no such 
pleasure is beneficial. 

In this matter I will not be misunderstood. I be- 
lieve in parties; and in so far as households are con- 
cerned I do not object at all to dances. I certainly 
would not bring up a young Christian that was under 
my care to be a coward, saying to him, ‘‘ Do not go 
into any company for fear you will lose the impres- 
sions of religion.” Impressions of religion that will 
not bear any trial or temptation are not worth having. 
I should encourage the enjoyment of pleasure; and I 
should say, ‘“‘ Measure it, regulate it, accept it just so 
far as you can in consistency with the development of 
your better nature, and stop at the point where you 


are breaking down in that regard. Keep a watch over 
yourself.” 

Then, the absorbment of business oftentimes effaces 
strong religious feeling. Yet business is necessary ; 
and in the present condition of society and of the hu- 
man family a man once throwing himself into the 
channels of business is not always able to land where 
he pleases or when he pleases; he is swept on by his 
social] relationships and liabilities, and carried beyond 
his individuality: nevertheless, if men that are bur- 
dened and oppressed by their necessary avocations in 
life felt the peril of their situation, and every day acted 
as men act who are in peril of malaria, they could for- 
tify themselves against the evil consequences which 
threaten them. Men that are called to war, or to travel 
or to work in unwholesome districts. have some pro- 
phylactic. They take tonics day by day, in order that 
they may not come under the influence of morbific 
causes. 

If a man going into business says, ‘‘I am too busy 
for prayer or for meditation,” nothing can save him; 
but if he says, ‘‘ Because I am going down into the 
battle-field I must put on my armor;” if every morn- 
ing he lifts up his heart to the hills from whence com- 
eth his help; if every evening he abides, as it were, in 
the love of the truth; if he says, ‘‘ Because I am bur- 
dened and oppressed all the more need is there that I 
should take, care of the temple of the soul,” then this 
peril will be avoided. None so much as very active 
business men need to be in relation to the invisible and 
the eternal. 

These steps of decline and spiritual exhaustion, of 
course, work inwardly and outwardly; and in propor- 
tion as men recede from an active fervor of religious 
feeling they gradually draw out of religious meetings— 
especially from devotional meetings—and their conver- 
sation begins to be more and more of the world; or if 
it be of religion it is conventional, and satisfies itself 
with the ordinary phrases of Christian life. The 
deeper feelings, the tenderer experiences, die from 
their lips. Of these they have nothing tosay. And 
family prayer grows less and less spiritual. And then 
the closet itself is more and more abandoned. Aud 
then is abandoned the habit of continual prayer, pray- 
ing always, carrying the spirit of prayer all the while, 
so that, wherever they are, under the broad heaven or 
in the inclosure of the forest, they are still in com- 
munion with God. These things, little by little, take 
place. And by this time the windows and the door 
are shut, and the man stands, at the best, saying, from 
afar, ‘‘ Lord, Lord;” and the response that from afar 
comes to his prayer is, **‘ You cannot enter; I know 
you not.” In this way men empty themselves of all 
that is highest, sweetest, dearest, safest, most just 
and most honorable. © 

Christian brethren, you that have been in church re- 
iationships years and years, and bear the name of 
Christians, how many are living to-day without real, 
earnest, soul-searching prayer? Howmany of you are 
treating the word of God as a charm, as an amulet, in- 
stead of hunting up and down for the very spirit in it? 
How maay of you, in your voluntary conversation, 
exhale the thought of God and of heaven, and are 
Known and felt to be Christians by your unconscious 
influence? When Peter was traversing the old cities 
they brought the sick, that his shadow, falling upon 
them, might heal them; and if a Christian is living in 
a very high state of religious feeling his very shadow 
has in it converting power. 

How many of you have withheld your feet from the 
meetings of prayer? How many of you have felt as 
though the church was to feed you, and not you the 
church? How many of you have come into that state 
in which you say, ‘‘ Our ministerdraws. The building 
is always full. We are a prosperous congregation,” 
and have come to look upon the church as a hewer 
of wood and a drawer of water for you? 

But what are you doing? Is there one single human 
soul for whom you are working? Isthere any hour of 
the day, or any day of the week, 'n which your soul is 
as a force trying to draw somebody else up higher 
and higher? Are you sacrificing any time for others? 
Are you praying for those who are around about you? 
Are you laboring with them, man by man? 

When Christ ministered to men he laid his hand on 
them : do you lay your hand on the souls of men? and 
face to face do you fight their enemies for their salva- 


tion? 
Christian brethren, it is not long that we have to 


stay here. My days are running swifter than the 
rivers, swifter than the traveling clouds, storm-blown, 
swifter than the eagle’s flight, swifter than the arrow: 
as my days are going, so your days are going; and if 
you have anything to do, if there be any service that 
you have left unperformed, if there is any memorial 
that you wonld bear in your hand when you go to the 
heavenly city, there is no time to be lost. Hairs are 
turning gray, wrinkles are being furrowed, your life is 
passing, you have sworn to do things that are unac- 
complished; and if you have anything to do, in the 
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name of your Father, and of him who redeemed you, 
and whom you profess to follow, I charge you, look to 
yourselves. Begin again, to-day, with prayer and 
heart-searching, and resolutions of amendment to be at 
once carried out, the quickening of your higher and 
nobler life. And you shall not have taken many steps 
in the way of repentance and upward walking before 
you shall bring others, one and another and another, 
until the house cannot hold the numbers of those who, 
by your prayers and your labor, shall be able to say, 
‘IT have found the Saviour, and I am redeemed by his 
precious blood.” 


Inquiring Friends. 


—My pastor has handed me a book called “Grace and 
Truth,”"requesting me to read carefully and without prejudice 
eepecialiy chapter entitied ** No Difference."" The following 
are quotations, and they are so abborrent to my ideas of God 
that I wish to inquire if they are fair interpretations of the 
teaching of Christ or the New Testament asa whole. Being 
a constant reader of your (to me) invaluable paper, an answer 
through the inquiry column is desired: 

“Suppose that your life were like a book that you have 
written, and there was only one small blot just like a pin’s 
point in it, whilst all the other leaves were perfectly clean, 
and you came and presented it before God: he would put it 
beside all the blackest histories of the vilest murderers, and 
thieves, and harlots, and over this collection would be writ. 
ten these words, * There ta no difference.” 

“If you had lived for fifty years without committing one 
sin, or having one wrong wish or thought, and just then you 
had an evil thought, and afterwards lived another fifty years 
and died, aged one hundred. (with only one evil thought 
(not even a word or action), when you came to stand before 
God in judgment, he would put sou beside all the offscour- 
ings of the earth, men who for a bundred years never bad a 
good thought, and he would say, * There is no difference.’ 

Yours truly, W.P. FP. 

There is no authority whatever in the New Testament 
for any such absurd teaching as that contained in these 
two extracts. Christ recognized a broad :lifference be- 
tween the rich young ruler whom he loved, who nevertheless 
went sorrowfully away, and the Pharisees, whom he de- 
nounced as a generation of serpents. Evil conduct is sim- 
ply a symptom of evil character, and the symptom is not 
always a correct indication of the disease. Men are judged 
by what they are, not by what they do, or by what they 
do only as their doing indicates what they are. 


— Will you inform a subecriber where he can get the neces- 
sary information as to details, workings, etc., of the co-oper- 
ative loan associations or building societies. I was deeply 
interested in the articie on the subject in a recent number of 
The Christian Union, and a number of young men here of 
moderate means bave an idea that they would like to organ- 
ize Just such an association for mutual benefit and for the 
good of their native town. If you can put us in the way of 
getting what we want. or informing us of any publications 
(if there are any upon the subject), you will greatly oblige, 


Yours truly, 
W AITEWATER, Wis., Jan. 19, 1880. E. B. C. 


Holyoake's ‘‘ History of Co-operation '’ will give youa 
full accoust of the principles which underlie co-operation 
and its early history in England. Probably if you write to 
Hon. Josiat: Quincy, Wollaston Heights, Quincy, Mass,, he 
could send you the constitution and laws on which the 
Boston co-operative store has been founded and operated. 
We do not know of any clearer statement of the principles 
and practical operation of the co-operative movement 
than that which was afforded by Mr. Quincy’ article in 
The Christian Union. 


—Can you give me any information as to where and for how 
much tbe writings of Pastors Zillessen and Wach on the Bible 
in schoolsand a sound education generally, and of Christlieb 
on the right of the poorest to the best education, can be pro- 
cured ? and very much oblige Tf. C. 

MrT. Zion, lowa. 

Neither of the works named by our correspondent ap- 
pears to be extant in English: and the only one we find 
note of in the catalogues of German publications up 
1879 is Zillessen’s (F. E.) ‘‘ Die Volksschule und der Staat.” 
8vo, Heilbronn (Henninger, publisher), 1878. Price 1.4 
marks. 

—Of what works is the Rev. Lyman Abbott the author? 

GLENCOVE, N.Y. Ww. K. 

The Life of Christ,"’ Dictionary of Religious Know!- 
edge,"’ ‘‘Old Testament Shadows"’ (Harper & Bros.); 
A Layman’s Story (Dodd & Mead); ‘‘ Commentary 
the New Testament” (A. S. Barnes & Co.). He has also 
edited ‘‘ Morning and Evening Exercises,’ a book of devo 
tional reading from the writings of Henry Ward Beecher 
and two volumes of Mr. Beecher’s sermons, both published 
by Harper & Bros. 

READER.—The last edition of ‘‘Men of the Time” 
(Routledge) has a column on George Eliot, under Evans 
(Marian). The “Galaxy” for June, 1869 (p. 300) has an 
article on her by Justin McCarthy. A little book, ‘* Georg® 
.Eliot in Derbyshire,” by Guy Roslyn (pseudonym) London, 
Ward, 1876, has many personal particulars illustrat™g 
characters in her novels. But the fullest sketch of ber 
biography we know anything of is in Frank Leslie's “ I 
lustrated Newspaper” of July 11th, 1874 (p. 275). 


Ing.—The Downing mulberry is advertised in the nursery- 
men’s catalogues named below; probably many otbers 
have them: J. C. Wood & Brother, Fishkill, N. Y.; [se4¢ 
Hicks & Son, Old Westbury, Queens Co., N. Y.; A. Hance 
& Son, Red Bank, New Jersey; Chas. Black & Brotber, 
Hightstown, New Jersey ; Hoopes, Bro. & Thomas, West 
Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 

—The Rev. Charles Beecher is residing with his eon, i" 


Bridgeport, Conn.—not Florida. 


| 
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Religions Actos. 


How they Reach the Non-Christian Children of Budaon, 
India.—For several years the missionaries kept planning 
how to reach the great mass of non-Christian boys in 
Budaon. An Anglo-vernacular school was opened, and 
Hindoo and Mohammedan teachers were employed. The 
missionary taught, a portion of each day, and sought to 
come in contact with tle young men and impress Chris- 
tian truth upon them. But the teachers played false fre- 
quently, and the parents of the boys feared that the lads 
would be led astray from their faith, and it was necessary 
to move forward very carefully. Ths Government main- 
tained much more efficient and attractive schools; but 
gradually the Government school and the mission school 
took each a distinctive character; the wealthy and proud 
forsook the latter, the poor and hum)le classes flocked 
to it. Gradually books filled with Christian truth were 
introduced into the missionary curriculum of study. The 
problem was to reach the great outlying mass who did not 
attend any school and those who might be studying at 
some Government school. In all the Government offices, 
schools and courts Sunday is the legal holiday, and every- 
body is free to spend bis time as he pleases. The Christian 
community yearly increased, and the Christian boys and 
girls became so numerous that boarding schools have been 
organized for them, and, taking these children as a nucleus, 
the missionaries had a grand opening on Easter Day. 
They decorated the school with evergreens, and each child 
received a bunch of flowers. One of the most capable mis- 
sionaries was present from a neighboring city to make an 
address on the Resurrection of Christ. Handbills were 
printed and scattered throughout the city inviting every- 
body to be present. The house was filled; the room ap- 
peared beautiful in its strange adornment; at the given 
signal all the children stepped forward and placed their 
floral offerings ou the Bible, in remembrance of the Sav- 
jour’s resurrection. The table was covered several inches 
deep with the bouquets and chaplets of flowers, and the 
exercises of the day passed off with great ¢éclat. It was 
feared that the next Sunday would have so few scholars 
present as to discourage the teachers and dampen their 
zeal.. Bright-colored pictures of Scripture scenes from 
England were procured and were given to the boys as 
rewards for attendance; then little books with brignt- 
colored covers were secured for distribution, and several 
copies of a small mission newspaper were procured. This 
paper was specially sought for by the boys, inasmuch as 
the Turkish war was in progress then and the people were 
very eager to know how the war progressed. For months 
the attendance weekly increased until it reached two hun- 
dred. At times some Mohammedan prest would go from 
bouse to house and warn the parents and restrain the chil- 
dren. A few lads have ceased coming, but others have 
taken their places, and the Sunday-schoc! is now an assured 
success. 


The Newark Conference of Congregational churches held 
its winter meeting with the First Church in Newark, the 
Rev. Dr. J. M. Whiton, pastor, Feb. 17th. About 120 dele- 
gates attended. The morning was occupied by a discussion 
on ** Vital and Mechanical Church Membership,”’ opened 
by Rev. S. Bourne, and the afternoon was devoted to two 
¥ papers, one on ‘‘ Christian Childishness, and How to Get 
Out of It,” and the other on ** Revivals,” both followed by 
animated discussions. The reports from the churches 
showed progress and unusual hopefulness. The conference 
bas furnished substantial aid to twoof its weaker churches 
and is planning for a wider work in that direction. The 
social reunion was, as usual. one of thé most delightful and 
helpful features of the conference. 

The Baptist Year Book exhibits the strength of that de- 
nomination by the following figures: In the United States 
and Territories there are 1,005 associations, 24,744 churches 
15,401 ministers and 2.155 (44 members; baptisms reported 
for the past year, 78 9%24—22,812 less than the number for 
1878, There was a gain of 20 associations, 205 churches, 
447 ministers and 30.010 members. Three hundred and fif- 
teen associations failed to send in their statistical reports. 
The namber of Baptists in the Northern States aad Terri- 
tories, as reported, is 595,427; in the Southern States, 
1,537,614 Of those in the South 890,739 are white and 
(46,974 are colored. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


~The Rey. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, of this city, commenced bis 
course of lk ctures on “ Miracles” at the Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Feb. 9. 

—The First Baptist Church, in Pierrepont atreet, Brooklyn, 
will soon be completed. The congregation have lately added 
largely to their subscriptions. 

~—Under tte title,“ Rev. Dr. Talmage Vindicated by Pres- 
bytery and Synod,"’ Mr. George P. Edgar has compiled a full 
report of the late ecclesiastical trial. 

» ~The receipts of the American Home Missionary Society 
during January were $23,767. Of this sum $13.273.68 were 
from Massachusetts. Tre missionary appointments for the 
month were sixty-one—fifteen being under new commis- 
sions. 

«~The Rev. Mr. Sparks, formerly assistant rector of! St. 
Luke's Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, on account of his ritual- 
istic practices forbidden by Rishop Littlejonn to conduct ser- 
vices in that church, has secured the church on Ormond 
Place, Brooklyn, and Feb. lith celebrated a ritualistic service 
there. 

i —Even the Reformed Episcopalians are not without eccle- 
slastical questions. They are discussing the authority of 
their bishops. Some hold that it is of considerable scope, 
while ethers even propese to limit eaeh bishep te tea 


years of service. after which he must be re-elected or re- 
turn to the ranks of the ordinary clergy. 

—The Rey. J. T. Crane, D. D., a well known minister of tbe 
Methodist Church, died at Port Jervis, in this State, Feb. 16th. 
Hie was born in 1819, graduated at Princeton College in 1843, 
and was licensed asaliocal preacher by the New Jersey An- 
nual Conference. His active ministry was spent mainly in 
the Newark Conference. 

—The Freedmen's Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church received during the past year $75,260.76, an increase 
over the previous year of $11,%57.91. The entire cost of the So- 
ciety for running expenses was seven and three-tenths per 
cent. The salaries of the officers amounted to about one- 
nineteenth of the receipts—only a lit: le above five per cent. 

—The Presbyterian church at Bedford, N. Y., will celebrate 
its bicentennial anniversary on the 22d of March. The Rev. 
Dr. C. W. Baird, of Rye, will deliver an historical address. 
The beautiful church owned by this congregation was the 
gwift of Mr. Francia A. Palmer, of this city. The old church was 
given to Mr. Palmer, and was removed twoanda half miles 
north of the viilage, where it now serves as a chapel. 

—The First Reformed Courch, Jersey City, N. J., celebrated 
its semi-centeoniai anniversary Feb 15th. It was originally 
a Presbyterian church, but ir 1830 organized anew as a Ke- 
formed Duteh Church. It cost $60,000,and waa not dedicated 
till 1857. In November, 1876, the Rev. William Westerfield 
became the pastor. During bis pastorate a floating debt of 
$3,000 has been paid off, and the church has prospered. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Pal! River churches are paying off their debts. 

—Considerable religious interest is reported in various sec- 
tions of Western Maseachusetts. 

—The Old South Meeting-house atc Windsor, Vt., after being 
thoroughly renovated, was re-dedicated Jan. 28th. 

—Several Congregational churches in Massachusetts bave 
lately elected di aconesses, among them the church at Ja- 
maica Piain and the church in Boylston. 

—The Eliot Congregational Church, Lowell, Maas., bas 
voted unanimously against any form of lottery in church 
fairs and enteriainments, and the pastor will refuse hereafter 
to give notices of any entertainments in which the lottery 
principle is introduced. This is a good example for other 
churches to follow. 

—Thbe memori.! window to the late Prof. Albert Hopkins 
of Williams College, which is to be placed tn the chapel, is to 
be made in England, and will be a fine piece of workmanship. 
The main figure will represent the Psalmist gazing intu the 
heavens, and underneath it will be the text: “ Toe firmament 
declareth thy bandiwork, O Lord.” 

—The Woman's Crristian Temperance Union of I[lirois 
have commenced the publication of a paper in the intereat of 
the Temperance work. It is well named the “ Signa!,”’ ana is 
edited by Mrs. Mary RB. Willard, who, in cennection with Miss 
Frances E. Willard, had charge for a time of the “Chicago 
Post.’ The * Signal” is bright and readable and ought to be 
well sustained. 

—Tbe Beneficent Congregational! Church, Providence, R. L., 
has opened a Chinese Sabbath-school with twenty achvlars. 
They meet at the same hour with the rest of the Sunday- 
echool, but in a room by tbemeselves. The North Church 
Sabbath-echool of Boston and the School of Trinity Church 
have quitea pumberof Chinamen. It bas been found that 
the best method of instructing them isto provid a teacher 
for each scholar. 

—Ata recent meeting of Episcopal ministers in Roston the 
Rev. Edward Abbott read a paper urging that the transition 
from the ministry of other denominatiors to that of the 
Episcopal church should be made easier, so that ministers 
of good atanding in their former ecclesiastical connection 
might come in and go to presching with leas delay. At pres 
ent a minister of another denomination cannot enter priests’ 
orders until the expiration of a year. 


THE WESTS 


—The Immanuel Presbyterian Church of Milwaukee has 
made provision for the remaining $35,000 of ita debt. 

—Mormon emisearies are said to be looking for recruits at 
several points in Minnesota. Their prospects oughtnot to be 
very bright in those parts. 

—Meaars. Whittle and McGranahan closed their evangelistic 
jabors at Mankato, Minn., Feb. Ist, and left immediately for 
a series of meetings at St. Peter. At Mankato 115 persons 
professed conversion. 


THE SOUTA. 


—The Rev. Dr. J. B. Jeter, whose death is reported at Rich- 
mond, Va., was seventy-eight years old, bad been pastor of 
several Baptist churches in that State, but gave up pastoral 
work in 1870, when he became editor of “The Religious 
Herald.” 

—A quiet but powerfal work of grace has gone forward in 
Fisk Cniversity since the week ef prayer. At first the inter- 
est was emalil, but as the weeks went by the work went on 
with increasirg power. Since Cbristmas fourteen students 
have been converted. This makes twenty-one In a)! since the 
University opened in September. Several s udents are still 
inquiring. 

—Of great import for good is this report of work done dur- 
ing the past year by a missionary of the American Sunday- 
echool Union in Arkanaas; viz, 24 new echools organized 
with 70 teachers and 531 scholars: 68 other schools visited and 
aided, baring 197 teachers and scholars; Bibles and 158 
Testaments, and $200 worth of Sunday-scbool literature dis 
tributed : 55 sermona and 69 addresses delivered: 81 families 
religiously visited; 5.752 milea traveled, of which 2,426 by 
private conveyance. Many of these achoolsand thetr officers 
have been visited repeatedly. 


PORETON. 


—A great spiritual awakening is reported at Amsterdam. 

~The Pope has issued an encyclical letter against dirorce. 

—Dean Stanley makes good use of Westminster Abbey. He 
bas just been entertaining 230 members ef the Workingmen's 
Club at tea in the college ha!!. 

—Mr. Spurgeon bas returned to his pulpit after bis long i!l- 
neas, and signalized his firat appearance by vigorous condem- 
nation of the policy of the English government in foreign 
affairs. 

—The Baptists have organized a Second Baptist Church at 
Tokio, Japan, by the labors of the Rev. Mr. White, of the Eng- 
leh Raptist Missionary Society,and eight or ten members. 
The First Church numbered, at last report, thirty members. 

—The Seeteh Presbyterians have some regard fer the health 
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of their missionaries in China. They require them to come 
home once in every seven years. In this country one some- 
times bears complaint that the return of missionaries on ac- 
count of health is eo expensive. 

—The establishment of a Roman Catholic hierarchy in 
Roenia and Herzegovina meeting with considerable opposi- 
tion, the Vatican bas d cided to suspend for tbe present its 
negotiations with the Austrian Government on the subject, 
and to create provisiona' apostolic vicariates in Rosnia. 

—The Church of England Sunday School Institute has ar- 
ranged for the centenary of Sunday Schools. The programme 
includes simultaneous rervices and meetings to be held 
during the centenary weer, from June 27th to July 4th, 
throughout the United Kingdom and the colontes. Special 
services will be be:d in Wes'mirster Abbey and &t. Paul’s 


Cathedral. There will be a conference at Lambeth Palace 


and a gathering of children at the same piace. 

—The latest statistics give the strength of Congregational- 
ism in the Australian colonies as follows: There are 36 
churches and 36 ministers in the colony of New South Wales: 
in Victoria, Ochurches and 45 mini«ters: in South Australia, 
33 churches and 930 minist: ra: in Queensland, 15 churches and 
14 ministers; io Tasmania, 16 churches and 14 ministers : in 
Western Australia, 2 churches and 3 ministers: in New Zeal- 
and, 19 churches and 14 ministers; 170 churches and 156 minis 
tera in all, not including missionaries. 

—Considerable indignation bas been calied ont br the ag- 
greasive attitude of the Anglican church in Madagsecar. The 
first missionary work in the island was done by Congrega- 
tional missionaries under direction of the London Missionary 
Society. The fleld bas since that time. and in recognition of 
the great results of their work. been large'y yielded to them 
by otber bodies. Recently, however, an Ergltish Rishop bas 
assumed the title of** Lord Bishop of Madsgescar”™ and is 
raising money in England to build a cathedral! at the capital 
of the island. 

—In one of the Roman Catholic cantons of Switzerland 
the local authorities evade the law of the coun're which per- 
mita colvortage. “It seems,’ says the Rev. G. P. Davia, 
“that even now the cantons are at liberty to-¢ix the condi- 
tions under which colportage can be carried on. Thev bare 
fixed for the colportage of books, at any rate, of our booka, 
£4 a month aa the price of a license! In addition to this, 
every parish has discretionary power to impose an ertra tax 
of from ten francs to 159 francs per day, which is of course 
a prohbibiftory rate.” 

—The Peace Commission appointed by thre German Re- 
formed Church tn thie country to reconcile certain differ- 
ences of doctrine have addressed a pastoral to the church 
in which the following is given as the baet« of union: “ The 
Re‘ormed Church of the United States urites in tre conrfes- 
sion of her adherence to the doctrines of the Holy Scriptures 
as eet forth In the Heide'berg Catechism, taking the same in 
its historical [or original) sense: and ‘eclarea thet any depart- 
ure from the same is unauthorized by the Church: and 
renewedly directs all her ministers, editors, and teachers of 
theology faithfullv to preach and defend the same.’ 

—Private advices from Geneva inform usa thatanertensire 
temperance work ts vrevailirg in¢hat city. A society has 
been formed after the model of those in England ard Amer- 
ica, and its members are making a zealous crveade agsinat 
intemperance. On the 24 of Janvarv a large meeting was 
held in the hall of the Casine de St Pierre to set forth the 
pricciries of the society. Among the poor of Geneva an 
unusually severe winter, added to a general stagnation in 
busineas, the declire of emal! industries on account of the 
increase of large business houces who monopolize affairs, has 
produced great distress, fo meet which active measures bave 
been taken by the charitable people of the city. A number 
of temperance cafés and soup houses have been opened in 
Geneva and the vicinitv, and ffte- have been organised the 
proceeds of which are applied to charitable purposes. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


—Raretme. the Rev. C.. bas withdrawn his reeignation of 
the Congregational restorate at Vaple Rapids, Mich. 

—Rownton. the Rev. Geo. V.. of Newark. N. J . has received 
a unanimous call from the Centra! Congregatienal Church at 
Jamaica Plain. Beaton, Maas. 

—Clark. the Rev. William W.. former'y of Albany, bas ac- 
cepted a unanimous cal! to the Reformed Church of Brighton 
Heights, Staten Island. 

—De Revotae, the Rev. George H., accepts the call to Leo- 
minster, Masa. 

—Ihnryer, the Rev. W.T., hae purchased the Congregational 
chureb at North Vineland. N. J .and after fitting it up with 
an altar will dedicate it to St. Paul of the Cross. 

—Faatman. the Rev. W. R.. of Suffield, Conn.. has received 
a Congregational call to South Framingham. Meas. 

—Fletcher. the Rev. A H.. Congregational pastor at Armada, 
Mich.. died suddenly last week. He was a devoted and ear- 
nest worker. an4 for six years was a missionary of the Ameri- 
can Roard in Cevion. 

— Fawley. the Rev. John P.,. has a Congregational call to 
Westerly R. T. 

—MeCarer, the Rev. Wm. H., died at Evanevilie, Ind.. Feb. 
oth, in the eix'y-seventh yeage of his age. He was for many 
years pastor of the Firat Presbyterian Church of Evanevi'le. 

— Newell, the Rev. W. W., Jr.. of Haverhill, has received a 
call to Roston. 

—Parker, the Rev. C.C., D.D.. the highlv esteemed pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church at Parsippany. N. J., cied at that 
place on the 15th inar. 

—Pierce, the Rev. EB. R.. of Indiana, accepts a call from the 
Rapt'at Church tn Red Wing, Minn. 

—Reeves, the Rev. Dr. D. M.. has resianed the pastorate of 
the First Bapti«t Church of Albary on account of the trouble 
caused by bia open communion views. 

—Scorilie, the Rev. Samuel, bas marked his new pastorate 
at Stamford. Conn., by earnest labors which are already 
bearing fruit in the deepened life of the ohurch. 

—Sylliven, the Rev. A. J.. bas been inatalled pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Greeneville. Conn. 

—Tavylor. the Rev. W. M., D.D., of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle of Mew York city, is called to the second Presbyterian 
Church in Phi'adelpria. He was originally a Presbrterian. 

—Ward, the Rev. Marl J, has resigned the Congregational 
pastorate of Grafton, Vt. 

—Wing, the Rev. Preston B., was installed pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Freeport. Me., Jan. 28th. 

— Wright, the Rev. Geo. P., has resigned the Cengregatieoal 
pasterate of Warwiek, R. I. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


XXI., No. 8. 


Che Sunday-Scbhool. 


CHRIST'S ANSWER TO THE QUESTION, WHAT 
SHALL I DO TO BE SAVED?? 


By LyMaN ABBOTT. 


N this paper I depart somewhat from the course 

laid out by the International Sunday-school Com- 
mittee, perhaps because I depart very considerably 
from the ordinary interpretation of the seventh chap- 
ter of Matthew. By the Committee, as by most of the 
commentators, it appears to have been regarded as a 
sermou of aphorisms, neither very closely connected 
with each other nor with the preceding portions of the 
discourse. To me verses 1-6 appear to belong to the 
preceding chapter, and to be a part of the characteri- 
zation of Christian character in contrast with that of 
Pharisaism, which, in all times ana communities, is 
ostentatious (ch. vi., 1-18), self-seeking and therefore 
care-taking (ch. vi., 19-34), proud, and therefore cen- 
sorious (ch. vii., 1-6). The rest of this chapter 
(verses 7-27) appears to me to indicate the principles 
on which and the methods by which men may enter 
into the kingdom which Christ has come to establish 
among them; in other words, the way in which they 
may become Christians. And this portion again is 
divided, naturally, into two unequal parts, the first 
(verses 7-12) indicating the conditions on which the 
divine sympathy and help are offered to men; the sec- 
ond (verses 13-27) indicating what each individual 
must do to maRe that sympathy and help efficacious. 
Passing by that portion of the lesson which rebukes 
censoriousness in judgment, I devote this and the fol- 
lowing paper to an interpretation of Christ’s state- 
ment of the conditions of admission to his kingdom ; 
in other words, the conditions of salvation. 

This view of the chapter is not the ordinary view, but 
several considerations have convinced me of its correct- 
ness. In the first place, it is universally admitted that in 
this Sermon on the Mount Christ is giving to his dis- 
ciples and to the world a description of the kingdom 
of heaven which he has come to establish among men, 
or, to use modern rather than Jewish phraseology, a 
characterization of Christian character and principles. 
That he should describe Christian character in con- 
trast with Judaism, as he does in chapter five, and in 
contrast with Pharisaism, as he does in chapter six 
and the first six verses of chapter seven, and then 
break off his discourse and give a series of fragment- 
ary and disconnected aphorisms about prayer and 
false prop..ets, leaving his hearers with no definite in- 
struction how they are to enter into the kingdom 
which he has described, how they are to attain the 
character which he has portrayed, seemed to me, in my 
preliminary studies of this chapter, incredible, and my 
conviction of the incredibility of this view has only 
deepened with deeper study of the Sermon. Then, 
in a still broader study of the public and published 
discourses of Christ, it seemed extraordinary that 
there should be none devoted to an answer to the 
question, How shall I enter into the kingdom of 
heaven? in other words, What shall I do to be 
saved? There is a sermon in which Christ defines 
his mission, the heralding of glad-tidings to all that 
need (Luke iv., 16-27); one in which he shows that 
the secret of gladness is goodness, a religion of char- 
acter that makes the pussessor a child of God (Matt. 
v., Vi. and vii.) ; ove in which he shows how gradually 
this transformation of character is wrought in the in- 
dividual and the community (Matt. xiii) ; one in which 
he tells his immediate apostles how to proceed in pro- 
moting it among men (Matt. x.); one in which he dis- 
closes its secret power as the hidden life of God in the 
soul (John vi.) ; and one in which he discourses of the 
final victory of good over evil, of God over sin, in the 
triumph of the Second Coming ( Matt. xxiv., and xxv). 
But where is there any well-defined statement of the 
way in which the inquiring soul may find its way into 
this kingdom? Is it possible that he who was himself 
the Gospel, preached no gospel; that he described the 
ideal and left us with no guidance how to reach it; that 
he who was the Way left us to find the way to life in 
him only from incidental and occasional utterances? 
Finally, so soon as I began to look in this last section 
of this sermon for that which one might naturally ex- 
pect to find therein, a statement of the way into the 
kingdom of heaven, a statement of the method by 
which to attain a Christian character, an answer to 
the question, ‘‘ What shall I do to be saved?” it seemed 
to me that I easily found it there; that passages which 
on apy other interpretation were hard to be understood 
became simple and easy, and that texts which on any 
other interpretation were mere disconnected aphorisms 
became parts of a continuous, harmonious and con- 
nected discourse. ° 

For every one that asketh receiveth ; and he that seeketh 
findeth ; and to him that knocketh it shall be opened, Is 


‘ March jth.—Matt. vil., 1-14; Golden Text, Matt. vii., 12. 


it true that every desire is satistied—every hunger fed? 
that every seeker finds the object of his quest, and 
every knocker at the various doors of life obtains ready 
entrance into the treasure cave which his imagination 
depicts within? Are there no disappointments in life? 
No disappointed saints? No unanswered prayers? 
Did no mother ever ask the life of her child and have 
it denied her? Did no man ever seek an honored, use- 
ful life, and find himself shut up to ignominy or idle- 
ness, or both? Did no one ever knock perseveringly 
at the door of success and see a stream of others goin, 
less deserving of success, while he was shut out? It 
is not true that all asking, seeking, knocking, gets 
response; and it is so evidently untrue that we must 
look to find in Christ’s declaration some other 
meaning. 

And that other meaning is afforded by the connec- 
tion of his discourse. Anock and it shall be opened 
unto you. What shall be opened unto you? What but 
that kingdom of Ged which he has just been describ- 
ing? Other doors often stay shut, and give no answer 
to a life-long knocking but that of a cruel echo; but 
here is one that always opens to the knock. Other 
quests prove in vain; but here is one that never yet 
brought disappointment. very one; EVERY ONE; 
Christian or Jew or pagan, believer or infidel, wise or 
ignorant, virtuous er degraded, who sets before him- 
self character, and begins to ask, seek, knock—re- 
ceives, finds, enters in; however blind, however 
imperfect, however groping his search may be.' 

A mother hears the cry of her child; runs to him; 
finds him in a nightmare groping his way in the dark 
room; attempts to take him to her arms and conduct 
him to his bed. But he will have none of her. In his 
dream he knows her not; pushes her away ; frightened, 
misapprehending, not knowing, he repels her. Does 
she leave him? wait till he comes to his senses? say, 
“It is enough. I have offered and he has refused ’’? 
Does she not redouble her love and care, and wait and 
watch that she may bring him to himself, and so, 
when he has come to himself, to her? So, when I see 
men groping in the dark after rest and peace and truth 
and righteousness, striving blindly and ignorantly 
after a light they want but have not, and pushing away 
the Christ that offers himself to them, because in their 
ignorance they know him not, because in our false 
teachings and falser lives we, his disciples, have mis- 
represented him, I think of what Christ says here: 
“If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much more shall your Father 
which is in heaven give good things to them that ask 
him.”* If even the mother’s love is the love of a fallen 
soul, that is barely learning how to lové what must be 
the love of the Infinite Patience, the Infinite Sympathy. 
The world has asked bread and theology has often 
given a stone; it has asked a fish, and thevlogy has often 
offered a scorpion; and men have turned loathingly 
away from the gift. But the Father gives his sympa- 
thy to every soul that struggles toward a higher, better, 
light and life. Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall be filled. Hunger 
and thirst are the only conditions. Every one that 
asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to 
him that knocketh it shall be opened. He does not 
give us a golden rule and practice on a silver one. He 
who says to us, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even soto them,” connects tinis counsel 
—observe that—with what gues before by the little but 
significant word therefore. Therefore, because God so 
sympathizes with you, do you so sympathize with 
others. He puts himself in your place. He takes on him 
the form of a servant. He does for us what if he were 
man and we were God he would have us do for him— 
all that strength can do for weakness, wisdom for 
ignorance, love for the moaning and restlessness of 
sin. This is the first great truth; the one truth often- 
est dwelt on in Scripture, oftepest obscured by our 
poor earthly teaching and forgotten and disbelieved by 
us in our extremity : God is more than father or mother 
in his unbought, unsought, unasked readiness to help 
whoever desires help to a higher, better, purer, diviner 
life. 

Human sympathy, in its highest forms, is the inter- 
preter to us of the divine sympathy. And that is ex- 
tended not on the ground of a belief, a moral excel- 
lence, a belonging to this or that organization—church, 
community, nation or race—but on the ground of con- 
scious need. It is want that appeals to sympathy. 
Desire, appetite, hunger—this is the condition, and 
the only condition, of God’s helpfulness. ‘‘Ho! every 
one that thirsteth Whosoever will Every one 
that asketh.”” The unaspiring soul is the hopeless 
soul; the self-contented is the lost. The only condi- 
tion of getting help from God in the endeavor to enter 
a divine life, or to walk therein and not faint, is a sin- 
cere, hearty, genuine desire to receive it. 


1 See editorial on “Conditions of Christian Fellowship" in 
The Christian Union for January 21st, 1880. 
*Give tbe Holy Spirit to that ask bim. Luke 13. 


Is, then, heaven to be won by a wish, a prayer, a 


breath? Does character cost nothing? That question 
Christ also answers; and that answer we study next 
week. 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

CENTRAL THOUGHT.—A true measure for what we 
do or say. 

Ist. To talk about measuring things. 

Let the teacher show a foot-rule, and get the chil- 
dren to tell of different persons who use rules, and for 
what purposes. If practicable, get them to measure 
two or three things in the room. Mention some kinds 
of work that children make and measure. 

2d. A rule given by Jesus by which lo mesure our 
words and deeds. 

Ask the children to name some things they do which 
they cannot measure with the footrule. If they do not 
say, ‘‘Wecannot use it to measure how we treat others,” 
let the teacher suggest it. Ask if we can measure with 
it the words we speak, whether they are kind or un- 
kind. Tell that there is a rule by which we chin meas- 
ure all that we do or say. Leta strip of gilt paper, an 
inch wide, now be pinned to the blackboard and called 
a picture of that rule. Askif any one can tell its name. 
Inquire how many want to see the rule itself; then 
print or write above the gilt slip these words, ‘* What- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” 

If the class is small, this same plan may be used on a 
smaller scale either with a slate or with a piece of 
paper, a narrower strip being pasted on before coming 
to the class. Request first one child and then another 
to read the Golden Rule, and then have all read in con- 
cert. Tell the story of a selfish child, and ask if his 
treatment of others is right if measured by the Golden 
Rule. Perhaps the children themselves may be in- 
duced to tell of some persons who measure what they 
speak and do by the Golden Rule. 

Ask, if any should buy a new foot rule, how he might 
find out if it was the right length. Tell that if it is 
just the right length we say it is a ** true” rule. 

State that you know the Golden Rule to be a = true” 
rule. Write it on the blackboard or slate several 
times in different sized letters to show that its length 
is not meant. Tell that its meaning is always the 
same length, for we always want others to be good to 
us. It is *‘ true,” then, because it is the same as our 
own wants. Teach that Jesus knows our wants better 
than any one else, and so he made the Goldeu Rule for 
us. 

3d. Reasons why we do not always use the 
Rule. 

Let the teacher give, or get them from the class if 
possible, some excuses which people make for nyt 
treating others well; then let the first four verses of 
Matt., chap. vii., be read and the children questioned 
as to their meaning. 


Hooks and Authors. 


ESCOTT:S ENGLAND.”! 

Mr. Holt is doing a solid service to students of con- 
temporary history by publishing the series of which 
this volume is the fourth. The way has been pre- 
pared for Escott’s *‘ England” by such works of sub- 
stantial value as Wallace’s ‘‘ Russia,” Baker’s ** Tur- 
key” and McCoan’s ‘‘ Egypt;” and now that such a 
series seems a success, and elaborate volumes present- 
ing a full-sided and detailed view of the present con- 
dition of interesting peoples are justified by the public 
interest, we may hope that Mr. Holt will continue in 
his good work and find authors able in like manner to 
give us similar volumes on France, Germany, Italy 
and Spain. Happily the reading public are learning 
every year to more and more appreciate the value as 
well as the attractiveness of historical reading; and 
there is no reason to believe that the present tendency 
in this country in that direction will be checked or 
diverted. 

Of England as it is, and as it has been in recent 
generations, we already have very full commentaries 
and historical illustrations. Green’s ‘‘ History of the 
English People” has given us a new and a most inter- 
esting insight into the progress of the race with which 
we are so closely allied by ties of blood and sympathy. 
Sir Erskine May has traced for us the political pro 
gression during a century which carried England from 
the days of Walpole and his briberies, of Bute and his 
arbitrary caprices, through an era of vast politica! 
and economic reform. Mr. Lecky has given us 4 
most vigorous picture of social England during the las! 
century. Mr. McCarthy, in his ‘‘ History of Our Own 
Times,” has produced a work as absorbing as a firs! 
rate novel, and as instructive as it is possible to make 


England: Her People, Polity and Pursuits. By T. 
Escott. New York, Heary Holt & Co. 1880, 
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a record of historical events. Yet there is ample 
room for such a book, different in plan and purpose 
from those that have been named, as that which Mr. 
Escott has written. Mr. Escott’s is a name hitherto 
unknown to general fame, but judging from his present 
performance it is not likely to remain so very long. 
His study of English character and institutions has 
evidently been careful and long continued, and has 
been pursued in a thoughtful and philosophic spirit. 
His range of view covers almost every aspect in 
which a great and interesting people and a powerful 
and far-spreading empire can be viewed. He tells us 
that his facts are drawn from personal observation 
and experience, and that his descriptions are a tran- 
script of what he has himself seen. Though he 
treats many subjects, moreover, Mr. Escott mentally 
yroups them together and makes his deductions from 
the mass of them. He aims to draw general conclu- 
sions and to justify them by facts gathered as if for a 
simple narrative. 

The scope of the work may be very fairly judged by 
an enumeration of the topics discussed. The general 
characteristics, material, political and intellectual, 
and the progress made during the century, are rapidly 
touched upon in the introduction. The author then 
proceeds to describe the English village as it is to- 
day, calling the village ‘‘ A microcosm not only of the 
English nation but the English Constitution.” The 
vrave and perplexing subject of the land and landlord- 
ism is next considered; and following this are chap- 
ters on rural administration, and, as a suggestive 
contrast, on municipal government. Mr. Escott di- 
vides his study of towns into two aspects; that of 
towns of business, and of towns of pleasure. He 
then proceeds to treat of cammercial England, the 
working classes, pauperism, codperation (to which 
4 most instructive chapter is devoted), and passes to 
more distinctly social subjects. Among these are 
crime, traveling, education, the structure of society, 
the relations between society and politics, and between 
the crown and the masses. Then we have a series of 
chapters on ‘official England’—the two houses of 
Parliament and the law courts—and another series on 
‘religious England.” Philosophy, literature, the pro- 
fessions and the amusements of the people comprise 
the topics of the concluding chapters; and the last of 
all is devoted to a survey of ‘‘ Imperial England.”’ 

It is easy to discover, before one has gone far in the 
pages of Mr. Escott’s work, to which political school 
the author may be safely assigned. As a political 
philosopher, it is pretty clear that Mr. Escott is not 
very far rethoved from sympathy with Thomas Carlyle. 
As a practical politician of the day, it would not prob- 
ably be a very rash conjecture to suppose that he does 
not entertain so inveterate a distrust of the Earl of 
Beaconsfield and his policy as Mr. Gladstone is in the 
habit of betraying. Mr. Escott thinks that England’s 
present material condition is one that her statesmen 
may well regard with satisfaction. Yet he is not blind 
to the dangers which threaten it. He derives much 
bope from the fact that ‘‘ all other empires that ever 
existed have been based on despotism; the Empire of 
England alone is based upon freedom and liberty.” 
But England has taken upon herself so many and such 
Vast external responsibilities, and has so become in- 
volved in the European political system, that it is at 
this moment a serious problem how she can maintain 
her material position; how continue to be at the same 
time Imperial and free; how continue to fulfill her 
mission to her vast Empire and to the world without 
risking her liberal institutions. It will, perhaps, be 
no injustice to say of Mr. Escott that he represents 
the deeper philosophy of that tone of political feeling 
and opinion which is sometimes rather rowdily called 
“ Jingoism.” That is, reasoning from the results of 
his own experiencqand observation, carefully garnered 
in the interesting chapters of his book, he is very 
strongly persuaded that England must repose her 
safety in her warlike strength and advantages, and in 
her maintenance of a high and formidable material 
position among the great powers. She must choose 
between ‘‘imperial federation and subsidence into a 
third rate power ;” and his voice is for imperial federa- 
tion. As **moral force rests upon a basis of military 
power,” and as *‘ many legions’’ are necessary to this, 
Mr. Escott evidently advocates a large army as well as 
“a spirited foreign policy.”’ He thinks that England 
Should strictly ‘‘ hold her own against the great mill- 
tary empires of Europe.” 

Whether or not his reader agrees with Mr. Escott 
in these conclusions it is certain that he makes out a 
strong case. To American readers the chief value of 
the book is the picture it gives of the England of to-day, 
and the vigorous discussion it includes of living ques- 
tions, of subjects that are constantly arising, and 
Problems just now in the process of solution; matters 
ol which we are constantly getting inklings in the 
cablegrams and more extended reviews in the London 
literary weeklies. Let us add that Mr. Escott’s style 


is smooth, strong and earnest, and excellently adapted 


to the character of his subjects. He cannot be said 
always to preserve the judicial serenity which many 
think the historian should preserve; but his zeal in 
discussion, if it somewhat lessens his authority, adds 
greatly to the attractiveness of his composition. We 
cannot too highly compliment the admirable manner 
in which the publisher has done his part in bring- 
ing the book before the public; and we are glad to 
discover at the end an ample and carefully prepared 
index. 


Poverty and Progress. By Henry George. (D. Appleton 
& Co., New York, 180.) This is an inquiry into the cause 
of industrial depressions, and of increase of want with in- 
crease of wealth, with the remedy. This is the great social 
problem of our times, in the judgment of the autbor. In- 
stead of securing a general increase of comfort, progress 
has tended only to greater poverty among the masses. 
* This association of poverty with progress is the great 
enigma of our times.’’ Political economy ought to be able 
to solve the enigma, but hitherto it has failed to do it. 
Not discouraged by the failures of others, the author at- 
tacks the problem. ‘1 propose in the following pages to 
attempt to solve by the methods of p litical economy the 
great problem I have outlined.’’ He devotes the first half 
of tne volume— which occupies over pages—to the con- 
sideration of wages and capital, population and subsist- 
ence, the laws of distribution, and the effect of material 
progress upon the distribution of wealth. In the latter 
balf, baving solved the problem, he discusses the remedy, 
its justice, its application, its effects, and the law of buman 
progress. As the result of his investigation he finds the 
great evil to be private property in land. “ ‘The great 
cause of inequality in the distribution of wealth 1s inequal- 
ity in the ownership of land. The ownership of land is the 
great fundamental fact which ultimately determines the 
social, the political, and consequently the intellectual and 
moral condition of a people.” The remedy is to be found 
in the abolition of individual ownersbip of land and mak- 
ing the State the owner. The evil is to be removed by re- 
moving its cause. That we must make land common 
property is a conclusion which the author believes bimself 
to have reached by the most mgid methods of demonstra- 
tion. ‘In the chain of reasoning no link is wanting and 
no link is weak. Deduction and induction have brought 
us to the same truth.” How is this common ownership to 
be brought about ‘ The method is simple. The author does 
not propose that the State shall purchase the land, or ccn- 
fiscate it. Let individuals still continue to call it theirs. 
He proposes merely to make land bear all the taxes of the 
country. And this measure will, he is confident, prove the 
universal panacea. ‘‘ What I propose, as the simple yet 
sovereign remedy, which will raise wages, mecrease the 
earnings of capital, extirpate pauperism, abolish poverty, 
give remunerative employment to whoever wishes it, 
afford free scope to human powers, lessen crime, elevate 
morals, and taste, and intelligence, purify government and 
carry Civ¥ization to yet nobler heights, is—to appropriate 
reut by taxation.” In other words, he would abolish all 
taxation save that upon land vaiues. To show the counec- 
tion between this measure and all the beneficent results 
enumerated above would exceed the limits of this notice, 
and our readers must examine the work itself. 


Southey. By Edward Dowden. (Harper & Brothers.) 
Professor Dowden has told the story of Southey’s unevent- 
ful life in a straightforward and manly fashion which 
well befits the subject. Southey was the most indefati- 
gable worker of his generation, but there was probably 
vo one of his contemporaries of whom the biographer 
finds so little tosay. He had no marked eccentricities of 
character, intellectual or moral. He had no dramatic 
transitions of thought, no striking experiences, no tragic 
associations with men or things. No such interest gathers 
round him as gathers round Wordsworth, whose secluded 
life gains an almost dramatic significance because of the 
singleness and fidelity with which, despite adverse criti- 
cism, he devoted himself to poetic reform. The very 
infirmities of character whica made Coleridge only a 
brilliant promise win for bim a pathetic interest which 
can have nocounnection with the rounded and symmetrical 
career of bis less gifted but more forceful brother-in-law. 
Southey’s life, however, is far from lacking elements cf 
genuine interest. He was in no sense a man of genius. 
The habits of work to which he held himself with such 
unflinching fidelity through sv many busy years were such: 
as no man of genius could ever bave borne without dis- 
astrous recoil. Inspiration may be husbanded and brought 
under a certain degree of control, but it cannot be saddled 
like a pack-horse at a given hour every day in the week 
and every week in the year and forced at the rider's will 
into every tield of literary effort. Soutbey was rather a 
man of truitful talent and of untiring industry. He 
bore heavy burdensand met large responsibilities with no 
other implement than his pen. No more faithful and true- 
hearted man was ever found in the ranks of literature, and 
if the interminable poems to which he trusted so conti 
dently for fame shal] be found more earthly and 
perisnable than be suspected, the siump!e wanhood of which 
he was so loyal and impressive an ilustration wiil keep 
his name trom the oblivion which be dreaded. Professor 
Dowden has written a very readable beok, and one which 
does ample justice to its subject, but one cannot help re- 
gretting that he did not add to its human interest by 
treating with greater fullness Southey’s companionship 
with men of letters, and to its literary value by more ex- 
tended criticism of his works. 


The Manliness of Christ. By Thowas Hugbes. (Hough 
ton, Oagnod & Co.) Weare quite of Mr. Hughes's opinion 


that Christianity as currently taugat in our puipits and * 


in our religious literature sadly leaves out of account the 
element of manliness or courage. In Peter’s architectural 
design of the true temple, a human soul, he puts virtue— 
that is, manliness or courage—next to faith; and certainly 
the great characters in the Bible, from Abraham to Paul, 
were inen of prominent manliness of character. The pict- 
ures of Christ, whether from pen or pencil, have far too 
commonly represented him as effeminate, and in the ex- 
cessive regard paid to his tenderness, his pity and his com- 
passion, the strength and robustness of mora! and physical 
courage have been almost left out. The object of Mr. 
Hughes's little book of 136 pages is to make prominent this 
manliness of Christ, and though we rise from its perusal 
with something of that feeling of disappointment with 
which we always and inevitably go away from any por- 
trait of Christ, we are nevertheless grateful to the author 
for having called the attention of the young to this theme 
in a book which certainly the religiously thoughtful will 
find both interesting and suggestive. Where the manli- 
ness of Christ shone most pre-eminent, in the Passion 
week, Mr. Hughes’s treatment 1s most disappointing, as 
though he bad shrunk back from attempting to picture a 
heroism so transcendent. 


The Pre-Historic World. By Elie Berthet. Translated 
by Mary J. Safford. (Porter & Coates.) What is so bold 
as the imagination! No place, no time is too remote for 
its flights. That must be an audacious fancy which under- 
takes to show us the loves and sports, the dwellings and 
the customs of the * Parisians of the Stone Age, the Age 
of Polished Stone and the Age of Metals.” But this, in 
three tales, with love as the foundation of each, is what 
the author has attempted to do in this volume, assuring us 
that authorities might be quoted on every page from 
among such names as Cuvier, Bouchet de Perthes, Le Hon, 
Lartet. Lyell, and G. de Mortillet. The stories are more 
fascinating than agreeable, since one does not enjoy con- 
templating human beings regaling themselves with glut- 
tonous haste and greed on the yet quivering flesh of the 
wild animals, unseasoned and uncooked; nor is it more 
pleasant to see them, in the vivid pictures here presented — 
to us, unwashed, unkempt, the accumulations of dirt and 
blood covering the otherwise almost naked bodi-s. The 
book is more interesting from its oddity than valuable for 
its usefulness. 


Erasmus Darwin. By Ernst Krause. Translated by W. 
S. Dallas. With a preliminary notice by Charles Darwin. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) Dr. Erasmus Darwin, “ equally emi- 
nent as philanthropist, physician, philosopher and poet, is 
far less known and valued by posterity than he deserves.” 
The paper by Dr. Krause, issued in ** Kosmos "’ a year ago, 
gives a careful review of the published writings of Dr. 
Darwin, showing how he might well be considered the 
author of ‘“* Darwinism,” for while ** we remark a material 
difference in their interpretation of nature,” * almost every 
single work of the younger Darwin may be paralleled by a 
chapter in the works of his ancestor.’’ The biographical 
sketch prepared by Mr. Charles Darwin is not the least in- 
teresting part of the book, revealing, as it does, the keen 
observation, the patient research and the wonderful men- 
tal activity of his grandfather. He was a century in 
advancs of his contemporaries. The “ Ejinburgh Re- 
view ” thought that the only chance of his strange theories 
gaining notice was because they were *‘ married to immor- 
tal verse ;’’ on the contrary, his ideas are treasured while 
his poetry is forgotten or unknown. 


Milton. By Mark Pattison. (Harper & Bros.) This is 
the twelfth volume in the admirable series of English Men 
of Letters, and it is one of the most admirable of the 
twelve. Possibly it has a little too much of the Church- 
man's prejudice against the controversis) Puritanism of 
Milton's prose writings and a little too much ot the Eng- 
lishman’s prejudice in favor of his ** Paradise Lost’’ and 
‘** Paradise Regained.” The age of John Milton called for 
heavy blows: whether with words or with material] im- 
plements. On the other Land, Taine’s scathing and some- 
what superficial review of ‘‘ Paradise Lost” has never been 
fairly answered, and can only be answered by a candid 
recognition of the truth which the Frenchman has seen 
and brought out. But Milton's hfe bas never, we think, 
been better told nor his character on the whole more 
justly estimated than in this biography; the average 
reader has neither the time nor the inclination for Masson's 
voluminous work and will find Macaulay’s brilliant essay 
much more an argument about Milton than either a bi-- 
tory or a portraiture of the man. 

The Fireside Encyclopedia of Poetry. Compiled and 
edited by Henry T. Coates. (Porter & Cvates.) One of 
the best indications of the growth of education in this 
country is the demand for good collections of poetry. In 
many homes where the book-shelves must be smal! and it 
would be bopeless to think of owning the separate volumes 
published by the more than four bundred authors repre- 
sented in Mr. Coates’s collection, this book will afford at 
least a pleasant introduction to them all. The poems are 
classified by subjects and the classification is in the main 
well done, though why Whittier's **Psalm,”’ and Mrs. 
Browning's **Tue Sleep,”’ and Miss Muloch’s exquisite 
“Now and Afterwards,” belong to the **Moral and Didactic” 
rather than to the ** Psalms, Hymns and Spiritual Songs, ’ 
it is not easy to understand. The religious element in the 


book is especially strong—many of the old -ubstantial 
hymns are given, with others more modern. 
Conrad; A Tale of Wiclif and Bohemia. Maryurethe: 


A Tale of the Sixteenth Century. Cecily: A Tale of the 
English Reformation. By Emma Leslie. (Phillips & 
Hunt.) These three volumes of a second series of Church 
History Stories are intended by theauthor to give the “dry 
bones of bistory " clothed m a tale—a plan which i« quite 
too often a mislending and unsate one for the young. 
Without attempting to examine the details of histor) 
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touched upen in the pregress made by the three volumes, 
from the wedding day of Richard II., 
after the death of Queen Mary, 
while the prepossessions of the author, who is an earnest 
and devoted Churchwoman, are very apparent, and hardly 
ever concealed, yet she evidently means to be entirely fair 
and justin her representations of historic personages and 
events, and succeeds quite as well as some of the famous 
historians. 

Hand Shadows to be Thrown Upon the Wall. 
inal desigos by Henry Bursile. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) Who 
has not beguiled the sorrows of a child by making the 
rabbit shadow? Who has not would better buy this book 
“immediately and learn the pretty tricks which children 
love so well. Who has will gladly add to his stock the 
goose, deer, goat, bird, camel, elephant, pig, and twenty- 
five other figures, to show the young people and to stimu- 
late their ingenuity in making more. The figures are 
generally so plainly given that no difficulty will be found 
in copying them excepting the aching fingers which may 
accompany the process of executing the more complicated 
designs. 

From June to June. By M.C.C. (D. Lothrop & Co.) 
This is a book for sixteen-year-old girls, giviog them in 
the year’s experience of Lucia Gray a lesson of truth and 
self-sacrifice. There is story enough to hold the interest 
of young people; the boys and girls are very like human 
boys and girls, and the peaceable fruits of righteousness 
are wrought in them by processes of struggle and triumph 
in the daily walks of life. The author would have served 
her noble purpose better if she could have in most cases 
omitted her own reflections. It requires rare skill for an 
author to stand between her dramatis persone and her 
readers and not mar the story. 

Two more volumes of J. Comper Gray's Biblical Museum 
(A. D. F. Randolph) brings down the Old Testament to and 
through the Book of Job. Three more volumes will com- 
plete the work, the New Testament having been heretofore 
published. It is a unique commentary, and as a magazine 
of illustrations and as a help to the preacher and teacher in 
using rather than in understanding the Bible it is very 
serviceable. 


BOOKS for the FAMILY LIBRARY. 


_ PRACTICAL ART. 


D. APPLETON & 
549 and 551 Broadway. N. Y. 


D. APPLETON & Co.'s CATALOGUE mailed free to an vy address in 
the United States. 
.... £6 00 


Architectural Styles, Hand-book of ... ; 
Cloth. 150 


Beecher, Mrs. H. W.—A!! Around the House. 12mo. 


Cleveland and Backus on Cottage aud Farm Architecture, 4 00 
Eassie, W.—Healthy Houses. Ill. 12mo. Cloth. 1 
Elliott, C. W.—Pottery and Porcelain. Ill. &vo. Cc ‘loth... 5 00 
Graham.—Hand-booz of Phonography ee 2 00 
Health Primers. Edited by J. Langdon Down, M.D 

F.R.C.P.; Henry Power, M.B., F.R.C.S.; J. Mor- 

timer-Granville, M.D.; John Tweedy, F.R.C.S, I. 

Exercise and Training. Il. Alcohol: Its Use and 

Abuse, III. Premature Death: Its Promotion or 

Prevention. IV. The House and Its Surroundings. 

V. Personal Appearance in Health and Disease. 

VI. Baths and Bathing. VII. The Skin and Its 

Troubles. In square Cloth, per vol......... 
Holly's Designs for Country Seats... ..... ................ 5 00 
Hosmer.—The Every-Day Doctor. Full Roan.. 300 
Kingsley, Rev. C.—Health and Education. 12mo. Cloth. 1 75 
Loubat, A.—American Vine-Dresser’s Guide. Cloth.... 1) 
Masury, J. W.—How Shall we Paint our Houses? 12mo. 

Cloth, 1 50 

Miles, M.,. M.D.—Stock-Breeding. 12mo. Cloth............ 
Nightingale, Florence.—Notes on Nursing. 12mo. Cloth.. 75 
Prairie Farming.. 
Rosengarten, A.—Handbook ot Are hitectural Styles, Ill. 

Large 8vo. Cloth.. 
Scott, F.—Suburban Home Grounds. mm. Large Ove. Cloth. 
Veitelle, 1. de.—Mercantile Dictionary. Cloth. 15 
Yoamane, Eliza A.—Lessons in Cookery. 12mo. Cloth. 1 3 


BICKNELL & COMSTOCK, 
27 Warren Street, N. Y. 
CATALOGUE sent sree toany address on receipt of three 3-cent stampa. 


Atwood’s Modern American Homesteads........ . 2D 
Atwood’s Rules of Proportion ... ............... 1 00 
Bicknell’s Village Builder and Supplement. 10 00 
Bicknell’s Supplement to Village Builder.. ‘ 4 00 
Bicknell’s Detail Cottage and C ondiructive Architectare.. 10,00 
Bicknell’s Cottage and Viila Architecture............... 6 00 
Bicknell’s Stables, Out-Buildings, Fences, etc...... 200 
Bickrell's Specimen Book of 100 Arch. Designs.... 1 #0 


Builder's Contracts. + 10 
Croft's Progressive American 


6 
Cumming’s Architectural Details...................... 6 00 
Gardner's Common Sense in Church Building .......... 1 OO 
Gould's Carpenter's and Builder's Assistant (New Ed.).... 8 
Gould's American Stair Buiider’s Guide... .......... 3 00 
Guillaume’s Interior Architecture............ 3 00 
Hussey's Home Building. 8 00 


Palliser's American Cottage Home... 5 
Palliser’s Builder's Specifications... 75 
Powell's Foundation and Foundation Walis....._..... mic 
Wither’s Church Architecture ................. ........... 15 
Woollett’s Villas and Cottages; or, HomesforAll. ..... 800 
Woollett’s Old Homes made New. 
Wooden and Brick Buildings, 4to. 2 volumes each. 9 00 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, 
it is md that, 245 Broadway, New York. 
FARM AND GARDEN :— 
Allen's (R. L. & L. F.) New American Farm Book .. . $2 580 
Barry's Fruit Garden. 250 
Brill'’s Farm- Gardening and Seed- Growing 1 00 
Henderson's Gardening for Pleasure 130 
Henderson's Gardening for Profit..... 1530 
Hop Culture. By nine experienced cultiv ators. 0 30 
From orig- | Johnson's How Crops Feed..... 2 0 
Johnson's How Crops Grow 2 00 
Quinn's Money in the Garden. 1 3 
Roe's Play and Profit in my Garden.. 150 


Stewart's Irrigation for the Farm, Garden. and Orchard . 


FRUITS AND FLOWERS: — 
American Weeds and Useful Plants........ ... . .... .. 1 
Breck'’s New Book of Flowers 
Fuller's Grape Culturist......... 
Fuller's Small Fruit Culturist 
Fulton's Peach Culture.. 1 
Heinrich's Window Flower Garden.. 
Henderson's Practical Floriculture. 


** 


‘ee ee 


(New & Enlar’d Ed.) 1 


Johnson's Winter Greeneries at Home......__...... 1 

Parsons on the Rose... 1 
CATTLE, SHEEP, AND SWINE: — 

Allen's (L. F.) American Cattle in 


Coburn’s Swine Husbandry...... 
Guenon on Milch Cows. | 
Harris on the Pig.. 


Stewart's Shepherd’: ‘Manual. (New & Enlarged Edition). 1 


POULTRY :— 
Corbett’s Poultry Yard and Market. Paper, # cts.; eloth, 
Lewis's Practical Poultry Book..... erga 1 
Saunders's Domestic Poultry. Paper, 40 ote. cloth 
Stoddard’s An Egg Farm. Paper, WO cts.; cloth...... 
Wright's Brahma Fowl...................... 2 
Wright's Practical Poultry-Keeper.......... 
ARCHITECTURE AND LANDSCAPE 
Allen's (L. F.) Rural Architecture . 1 
Atwood’s Country and Suburban Houses.. | 
Reed's House Pians for Everybody......................... 1 
Weidenmann's Beautifying Country Homes. Ae super b 4to 


volume, 24 lithograph plates, in colors .. 5 00 
FIELD SPORTS AND AMUSEMENTS :— 


Forester's American Game in its Season. 

Field Sports. 2 vols. ... ......... 4 00 

Fish and Fishing. 200 

Manual for Young Sportemen. 2 00 
MISCELLANEOUS :— 


Batty’s Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration....... 150 
Cooking School Text Book and Housekeeper’s Guide (Miss 


Harris's Insects Injurious to Vegetation. Plain, $4: col- 
Harris's Talks on Manures......... 1» 
Law's Farmer's Veterinary Adviser..... 3 00 
Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping. . . 18 
Twenty-five Cent Dinners, New Ed. (Miss Juiiet Corson) 25 
Waring's Draining for Profit and Health................ 1 B® 
Waring’s Elements of Agriculture,......... 
HOUCHTON, OSCOOD & CO., 
47 Franklin Street, Boston. 
Allongé, Auguste.—Charcoal Drawing.. $1 00 
Baker, W. 8. —Origio and Antiquity of . 5@ 
Eastlake, C. L.—Hints on Household Taste.. 
Garéner, E. C.—Homes, and How to Make Them. ass... £& 
Jarves, James Jackson.—The Art Idea...................... 175 
Knight, Ewd. H., A.M.—American Mechanical Dictionary. 
8 vols, 24 00 
Knowlton, Helen M.—Hints for Pupils in Drawing and 
Painting... 2% 
Munson, Jas. E. —Dictionary of Practical Phonography 8 00 
Rand, Ewd, Sprague, Jr.—Garden Flowers; How to Culti- 
vate them, . . 
Popular Flowers, and How to 
Cultivate 20 
‘ The Win iow Gardener.......... 1 
28 
- Flowers for the Parlor and 
Orchards 3 00 
Rhododendrons..... .... ...... 
Gardner, E. C.—Homes, and How to Make them..... ...... 1 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
Nystrom, John W., C.E.—Pocket Book of Mechanics and 
Engineering. Il. . $3 
Marks, Wm. D.—The Steam Engine. ‘Cloth extra... 
Hobbs, J. H.—Architectural Designs for Country and Sub- 
urban Residences .. .. . 80 
Sloan, Samuel.—City and Suburban Architecture. 
perial 
ss Constructive Architecture. A Guide for 
the Builder and Carpenter. Quarto. 
te Homestead Architecture, Bvo. Cloth... 8 
as Tbe Model Architect. A Series of original 
Designs for Cottages, Villas, Suburban 
Residences, etc. Half morocco........ 18 00 


PORTER & COATES, 
Corner of Ninth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


A Plea for Art in the House. Illustrated. By W. J. Loftie. 


12mo. cloth flexible..... 00000 Bees 10 
House Decoration, in Painting, Woodwork and Furniture. 

Illustrated. 12mo, cloth flexible.................... 100 
Music inthe House. Illustrated. By John Hullah. 12mo, 

Dress. By Mra. Oliphant. Lllustrated. 12mo, cloth 

Cookery from Experience. By Sarah T. Paul. 18me, 1 


Vor. XXL. No. 8. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
743 Broadway, New York. 


Cook, Clarence,—The House Beautiful............ ........ 
Ewbank, Thos.—Descriptive and Historical Account of 
Hydraulic and Other Machines. 
Userv. Books for the Country or the Fireside. Feap. 
S8vo. Cloth boards (uplesa specified). Each. ........ 
For the Country : 

Common Shells of the Seashere. By Rev. J. G. Wood. 

Flowers and Flower Garden. By Elizabeth Watts. 

Vegetables: How to Grow Them. = 

Modern Gymnast, The. By C. Spencer. With 120 
illustrations. 

Poultry: Their Breeding, Rearing, Feeding and Ex. 

hibiting. 

Angling: A Practical Guide to Fishing, etc. 
Burgess. 

The Orchard and Fruit Garden: 
Produce. 

A Fern-Book for Everybody. With colored illustra- 
tions, etc. 

Bird-Keeping. A Practical Guide. By Miss Dyson. fu) 

The Dog: Its Varieties and Management in Health 
and Disease. 

The Sheep: Its Varieties and Management in Health 
and Disease. 

Cattle: Their Varieties and Management in Health 
and Disease. 

The Horse: Ita Varieties and —-- in Health 
and Disease...... fa) 

Modern Bicycle. By Charles Spencer. 

Out-Door Common Birds: Their Habits and General 
Characteristics, By Henry Stannard, With 80 
illustrations...... 

Hardy Plants for Little Front Gardens, By 8. Stack- 
house. 

For the Fireside: 

One Thousand Objects for the Microscope. By M.C. 

Cooke. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINCER, 
624, 626 and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


6 00 


By J.T. 


Ite Culture and 


Dwyer'’s Immigrant $1 
Hobson's Amateur Mechanics’ Handbooks................. 12% 
Riddell.—The Artisan. Folio..................... 5 
Riddell’s Carpenter and Joiner Modernized... 
New Elements of Hand Railing............ 70 
4 Lessons on Hand Railing... 5 


Mechanics’ Geometry..... 


Roper's Catechism of the Steam Engine es 2 

Handbook of the Locomotive..... 

Land and Marine Engines............ ... . 

Modern Steam Fire Engines .......... .. ........ 

” Use and Abuse of Steam Boilers................ 2 00 

Trautwine'’s Civil Engioeer’s Pocket Book.................. 5 00 

CASSELL, PETTER, CALPIN & CO., 
596 Broadway, New York. 

Dresser.—Prineiples of Decorative Design. By Christo- 

pher Dresser, Ph.D .. ...... 
Dresser's Studies in Design. By hristopher Dresser, 

Ph.D., F.L.S., F_F.B.S., ete 
Hulme.—Principles of Ornamental Art. By F. Edward 

Hulme, F.L.S., F.8S.A. Royal 4to, cloth. 10 00 

Leitch.—Waterolor Painting. #y R. P. Leitch. 2 
_ Sepia Painting, A Course of. By R. P. Leitch. 

Oblong 4to, cloth. 2 


- Neutral Tint, A Course of Painting in. | From 
Designs by R. P. Leitch. Oblong 4to, cloth...... 2 ™ 
Penley.—Sketching from Nature iu Water Colors, ‘Ry 


7 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New Vork. 

Ruskin.—Laws of Fésole: Principles and Practice of 
Drawing. i2mo. Plates.......... ............. on 
- Elements of Drawing. 12mo. Wood engravings. 1 © 
Elements of Perspective. 12mo.. 1” 

Hand-book of Oil Painting for Young Artists and Ame 

Pitou, Camille.—Keramics: A Complete Practical Treatise 

on China Painting in America, 16mo, cloth, with a 
Portfolio of Plates.... ........... 5 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
331 Pearl Street, New York. 
Harper's mailed free on receipt of Nine Cents 


in stampa. 

Haraszthy's Grape Culture and Wine © 
Haswell's Engineer's Pocket Book. ..................... .. 3 00 
Holly's Modern 40 
Mead’s Grape Culture and Wine 3 00 
Vaux's Villas and Cottages. . 3 


Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
182 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PUTNAM'S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE mailed on receipt of stam). 

Lakia, John.—The Young Mechanic. ..................... $1 75 
Amongst 1 75 
“ The Boy Engineers ..... ............ ... 17 

Nichols, G. W.—Pottery : How it is Made, its ianeteas! and 
Decoration. Illustrated. . 12 

Ss. C. CRICCS & COMPANY, 
25 Washington Street, Chicago. 

Blanec.—The Grammar of Painting and es Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Kate N. Doggett. Ul. . $3 0 
‘| Fawcett.—Hand-Book of Finance....... ................. 175 
Roberts.—Rules of Order for Deliberative Assemblies..... % 
Raymond.—The Orator's Manual . 1 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
209 Washington Street, Roston. 
Etehiog aud Btebers. By P. Mamerton 
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BOOKS VED. 


( tona delivered 
at 


will be 
wknowledged in ta earliest 
Publtsahers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
of any omtaston in thts reepect. 
of prices are destrahle 
inal canes. 
& Bros. 
—— A Bylwam Queen... ... 
Braddon, M. p—arbars: or Splendid Misery. 15 
DAViS BARDEEN & CO., 
Buell, Chas. J.—The Flements of Educativn.. 
Cooke, Sydney G.—Politics in @chools.......... 
Russell, Hattie §.—Half-a-hundred Sungs.... 
Geo. & Co. 
— Madame de Mereac 
Braddon. M. E.—tarbara; on Splendid Misery. 
Fena, G. M. —Goblin Kock. 
ingelow. Jean.—Off the Skelleys.. ..........«... 
] 


Montgomery, Florence.—seaforth............... 
Duida. - Mo 
Hemusat, Paul de—Memoirs of Madame Kemu- 


Lez & SHEPARD. 
Horace.—Arithmetic for Young Chil- 


s 


ESTES & LAURIAT. 
leas E.—The Perception of Space and Mat- 
METHODIST BOOK CONCERN. 
Hurst, John T., D.D.—Christian Union 
sary for Keligious ?r. grees and Defense.. 
—~ Textand Handbooks 
HOUGHTON, & Co. 
ph.— Boston monday 
7 onfiden 
A.—H) of | Materialism. “Vol. IL. 
ROBERT CARTER & BROS. 
Maraball, kmma.—Framilode Hall 
SCRIBNER'S SONS. 
Gray, Asa.—Natural Science and Keligion 
Vincent, Marvio D.0.— Faith aod Character 
J. B. LIpPpixcoTT & Co. 
Hooper, Lucy Hamiiton.—Under Tricolor 
Mansfield, Kev. Francis M.A.—Hymne with 
runes 


Cook, Jose 
James, H.. 
Lange, F. 


“eevee 


MAGAZINES. — The Catholic World, Sormes 
‘ 


Teacher. Pacific *choolaod Hime Journal, 

dren's Missive (Crusade. Am. Observer, New 
Church ind: pendent, Congregationalist, Accvunt 
of Putnam ‘ entenary, Churcn scotland Miss y 
Record, Library Journal, International Lesron, 
Arthur's, Science Monthly North Amer. 
Keview, Internations!l Keview, toodon Quarterly | 
Review, Amer. Art Keview, and Vao Nostrand’s 
Fogineerirg. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


—Ouida'’s new novel is called ‘‘ Moths.” 
Moths corrupt. 

—Donald G. Mitchell has been in poor 
health, but is now better. 

—The Metternich “Memoirs” havealready 
passed to a fourth edition. 

—T. B. Peterson & Brothers, of Philadel- 
phia, offer a lot of their stereotype plates for , 
sale. 

—Mr. Bayard Taylor's ‘“‘ Studies in Ger- 
man Literature’ continue to receive high 
commendation abroad. 

—Mr. John Fiske's lectures on ‘‘ America’s 
Place in History” are being repeated in 
this city and in Washington. 

—The manuscript of Silvio Pellico’s cele- 
brated work on prisons is on sale in Turin 
for asum equal to one thousand dollars, 

—A new edition has been called for of 
that very interesting biography, *‘ The Life 
and Letters of Frances, Baroness Bunsen,” 

—Mr. Henry James's sketch of Haw- 
thorne, whatever our judgments of it, bids 
fair tu be one of the most talked of books of 
the year. 

—Our occasional contributor, Mr. Wm. 
M. F. Round, has written a novel, “ Hal,” 
which Lee & Shepard have in press for early 
publication. 

—Dr. Lindsay's work on “ Mind in the 
Lower Animals "’ is a most original and in- 
teresting study in a very fascinating field of 
psychology. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


at “The Romances of the Middle Ages,” 
just republished here by Henry Holt & Co. 

—An elaborate and exhaustive bibliog- 
raphy of Obio is to be published by Peter 
G. Thomson, of Cincinnati, to include a list 
of prices at which all works have been sold 
since 1860. 

—Virginia Champlin's translation of Dau- 
det’s ‘**‘ Kings in Exile " is out from the press 
ot Lee & Shepard, and is a book to be read 
by all who have a fondness for a str ng and 
remarkable novel. 

—The prospects of the Harvard “Annex 
for next year are exceedingly encouraging. 
Applications are already coming in in great 
numbers. The success of the experiment 
seems fully assured. 

—M. Lanfrey’s ‘‘ History of Napoleon,” 
just brought to a completion by the publi- 
cation of its fourth volume, is a work not to 
be overlooked by the students of French 
history. It is not apologetic. 

—M. Alphonso Daudet is about to publish 
a volume of studies in dramatic literature, 
with an introductory essay on the history 
of dramatic criticism in France up to the 
first part of the present century. 

—A new guide book to the Kircheriano 
Museum in Rome, by Signor de Ruggiero, 
will be very welcome to all visiters at the 
Eternal City. This museum is one of the 
most varied and best ordered historical col- 
lections in Rome. 

—The new edition of Hallam's works, in 
six volumes, at $7.50, announced by A. C. 
Armstrong & Co. in conjunction with T. Y. 
Crowell, of Boston, will put a standard work 


_in fine form within the reach of a large 


number of buyers. 


—The 58d Annual Report of the New 
York City Mission and Tract Society, 1580, 
is laid on our table. This volume of 150 
pages has come to be recognized as an indis- 
pensable directory to the churches and mis- 
sion work of all kinds in New York city. 

—Our English cousins have been looking 
at the late numbers of ** St. Nicholas,” and 
have given up the race for the prize. They 
say our eugravers and printers for children, 
}not to speak of our writers, are so far ahead 
that it is no further use trying to keep up. 

—The ‘“ Princeton Book," after the model 
of the ‘‘Harvard Book” and the Yale 
Book,"’ is nearly ready at Houghton, Osgood 
& Co.'s. It isa large and sumptuous quarto, 
giving by various hands a full account of 
Princeton College, historical, descriptive and 
otherwise. 

—A very interesting book on India has 
lately been published by Mr. Anthony 
George Sheill, a London barrister who 
spent a year in the land of the Hindoo and 
enjoyed his trip, as he helps his reader to 
do with him. He penetrated to the Vale of 
Cashmere, and saw a good many novel and 
impressive sights. 

— Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. bave done a 
service to those who desire to read Canon 
Farrar’s ‘‘ Life and Work of St. Paul" and 
cannot afford to buy it in the shape in 
which it has hitherto appeared, by publish- 
ing it in a single volume at the reasonable 
price of 83 00. The paper is thinner than in 
the two-volume edition and the type neces- 


—The late Professor James de Mille de- 
voted his profits of the sales of his books to | 
the payment of the debts of his father, who 
died a bankrupt. 

— Dr. Bartol’s ‘‘ Principles and Portraits," 
just ready at Roberts Brothers, contains 
essays on Channing, Bushnell, Jobn Weiss 
and Wm. M. Hunt. 

—Roberts brothers cannot keep up with 
the demand for their last No-name novel, 
‘“* His Majesty, Myse!f,"’ and are now print- 
ing three editions at once. 

—Bickersteth’s poem, ‘ Yesterday, To- 
day and Forever," still bas a large sale, and 
a new fifty-cent edition has just been 
brought out by T. Whittaker. 

—Cetewayo’s story of the Zulu war, in 
the last number of ‘‘ Macmillan's Maga- 
zine,” isa paper of extraordinary interest, 
and a “ great card "’ for an editor. 

—If the boys, wish to see a portrait of 
their English friend, Mr. W. H. G. Kingston, 
they wili find it in the first monthly part of 
his new periodical, “The Union Jack.” 

—Mr. Epes Sargent is at work on a cyclo- 
pedia of English poetry, which is to be pub- 
lished by the Harpers. We are not to lack, 
certainly, for compendiums of this sort. 

—It is whispered that the enormous suc- 
cess of the memoirs of Madame de Remusat 
may have have the effect of hurrying up the 
pybiication of the memoirs of Talleyrand. 

—If you wish to find the original source 


sarily smaller, but clear and readable. In 
all other respects the two editions are iden- 
tical. 


~NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THREE NEW BOOKS. 


LABOR, Seventh volume of “ Boston Monday 
Lectures.’ With Preludes on Current Bventa. 
By Joseru Cook. $1.50. A striting book on a 
very impurtant subject. 


CONFIDENCE. A Novel. By Henry JAMES, 
Jc. 81.0. “ The book ts likely to bave a wide 
kdinburgh Scoteman. 


THE MANLINESS OF CHRIST. BY 
Kuaby,” ete. $1. A boos thateveryoody should 
read manly, interestiog, ane fall of life. 

¢ by Booksellers 
ceipt of spies, by the pubiteners, 
HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
ries, for Pastore, Pa: ents, Teachers, 
Young People & Children. Catalogue 
tion. PHILLIPS & HUNT. Publishers. N 
Translation. Legeuv 
LAATONRN, R REMCEN A 
loth CL 
retina Philade! phia, Publishers. 
—Our 
Special Netice. story List cont 


of all Mr. Tennyson's legendary poems, look 


THOMAS HcGHES, suth>rof “Tom Brown at 
*,* For sal . Bent, post-paid, on re- 
Sunday School and Family Libra- 
(0) sent fi ree tu any address 
ed, with 
ity 
u 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
I. 


Natural Science and Religion. 


TWO LECTURES DELIVERED TO 


THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL OF YALE 
COLLEGE. 


By Prof. ASA GRAY,LL.D. | vol., crown ®vo, $1.00. 


These striking and earnest lectures are a remark- 
— strong and independent presentation of what 
dist'nguished sicentific man. an advocate of the 
theory of evolution, yet at the same time ao ac- 
ceptor of Christian doctrine, has tu ray upon those 
recent disc vertes—particularly in biol gy—which 
seem to affect religious belief. Both fr m this 
point of view and from its matter, the »ouk fi Ils ap 
eotirely new p ace in a Vitaily-important dis 
cusetua. 
Il. 


Faith and Character. 


By Rev. MARVIN R. Vincent, D.D. 
$1.0. 


These discourses deal with a variety of topics of 
practical nature consected with the rearity of 
unseen things, and the furmaticun of character, and 
oertve special importance from the fact that they 
are written for an audience of to-day, io view of 
the questions of to-day. the current of present 
thought end specoiativ-n, and the tendencies of 
modero society, but with ao entire freedom fr m 
anvthing of a ¢ ntroversial or sectarien nacure, 
and to a the most comprehensive charity. 


LI. 
The Bible Commentary; New 
Testament—Vol, 2. 


at. John.—Bv CANON WESTCOTT, D.D. The Acta.— 
By The BISHUP OF CHESTER. I vo!., §vu, $5.00. 


Studies in the New Testament. 


By Rev. 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 1 vol., }2mo,. $1.50. 


vol., 12mo, 


*,.* These books are for sale by all Booksellers, or wil 
be sent, prepaid, wpon receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Nes. 743 & 745 Broadway, N. ¥. 


The Disadvantages 
of City Boys. 


A paper of the greatest interest and value 
to the parents of both city and country boys, 
and tothe boys themselves—to whom it is 
addressed, —will appear in the March Sr. 
NICHOLAS. The author, Rev. WASHINGTON 
GLADDEN, has gathered personal statistics 
from a hundred prominent business men 
concerning their surroundings and babits in 
boyhood. The statements thus collected 
exhibit a remarkable showing of the “ Dis- 
advantages of Uity Boys,”’ and strongly en- 
force the author's hints toward a successful 
life. The March St. NIcHOLAS also contains 
the revised score of Mrs. TENNYSON'S music, 


‘accompanying the Poet Laureate’s Child- 


Songs, published in the February number— 
with contributions from Louisa M. ALcorT, 
CELIA THAXTER avd others. There are 
eighty pages and fifty illustrations in this 
issue—of which the first edition is 75,000. 


Price $3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. 
Scripyer & Co., New York. 


AUTHORIZED REPRINTS OF 


The British Quarterly, London Quar- 
terly, Edinburgh and Westminster 
Reviews, and Blackwood’s Edin- 
burgh Review. 


These Reprints, which have been qotebtenest 
upward of forty years, present the best foreign pert- 
odicals in convenient form.saad abridge 
ment or alteration. Terme cof subscription (tociad- 
tog postage): Blackwoud, or any one view. Sia 
year; Blackwoos and any one Heview, $7; Black- 
wood aod two Reviews, §.0; Blackwood and three 
Heviews. any two Reviews. $7; any three Ke- 
views, $10; the fuur Reviews, $'2: Blackwood sad 
the four Keviews, $15 -iess than half the price of the 
English editions. New subscribers for may 
have without charge the numbers for the last 
quarter of 1879 of any of thuse pericdicals that 
they may suodseribe for. 


The Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 
41 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


MUSIC FOR EASTER! 
“The Morning,” 


ANEW AND BFAUTIFULCONCERT 

by Dr. J. H. VINCENT, cuntaining Responsive 
eading’, appropriate songs, etc. 

Price 10cts. by Mail; $7.50 per 100 copies. 
Parties ordering W cupies of “ THe 

will receive, io addition, coptes of the Leaflet 

eontaining such part of the Serv:ce a8 may be used 

by the Congregation, without charge. 


Biglow & Main’s Easter Annual No. 4, 


Cootains Beven New carols for Easter Services in 
aay Bchool. 


Price 5.cts. by Mail; 64 per 100 copies. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


| 


18% 


INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


For the Piano: 


Richardson's New Method for the Pianoforte. 


($3.25), sustains tte reputation as the most perfect 
of Loetruction books, having been many times re- 
vised. im »roved and enlarged. Hundreds of thou- 
sands have been so d.anc it still 1n constant and 
large demund. B>» sure to get the right book. Notice 
the exact title, aoa accept no other. 


Now get your EASTKR MU SIC Send for list. 
For Reed Organ: 


(32), by EMERSON and 
The Emerson Method. we. has a capital 
“method” and an abundance of fine pieces, tn- 
strumenta! and vocal, tust piease while they in 
struct the learner. 


Do not forget 
Ware Ropes! cts). New Sunday-School Song- 
Book. A greateanceess. By ABBEY AND MUN- 
GER. Everydody «eh pussess it. 
TEMPERANCE JEWELS (Sects). By J. H. TENNEY. 
New Sempesanes Songs, all choice and wide 


awake 


ANTHEM Book ($1.5). By L. O. Eu- 
ERSUN. Unexcelied in quality. Very choice aad 
larwe coliectiund. 

AMERICAN ANTHEM Book ($1.95). 100 easy An- 
thems for comm choirs. By JOHNSON, TEN- 
NEY AND ABBEY. 


Any book mailed, post-free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CU., Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
43 Broadway, New York. 


CHRISTIAN UNION 
TRACTS. 


“ What Lack I Yet?” 
By PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


The Bible Anawer to the Great 
Question. 
By the REV. JOHN HALL D.D 


Answers to “ Difficulties of a De- 


ist,” 
By 8. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D. 


Gospel Repentance. 
By the REV. J. M. STURTEVANT, D.D. 


Growing Old, 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER 


Price, $1 per Iiundred. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


27 Park Place. N.Y. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver~ 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeutr in 
the Christian Unio 


& FOREIGN TKACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 

23 Union Square, New York, 
Supplies Colleges, Schuvis and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professors, Principais and 
Teachers for every department of Instruction. 
Famiies going abroad or to the country forthe 
summer can aiso be promptly suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Call on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 3 Union square, New York. 


A 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or 
high. promotiy for Families, Schools 
Colleges. Candidates’ dew Bulletin mailed for 
stamp. skilled Teachers should have *‘Appli 
cation Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN., A.M.., Secretary, 
3% Mast near University N. ¥ 


RNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG 
Coruwall-on-Hudsen, N. 


Location uosurpassed in beauty healthful. 
ness. Careful personal attention. Pupils fitred fo 
apy class in College. Rev. ALFRaD CC. ROE. 


COLLEGE, 
Obertin, Ohiec. 

Theologies!, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Blective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saioon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough ana cheap. Tuition, tncidentais, and 
library fees only 8% a year. Over 1,000 students 
Term March 9. Fall Term, Aug. 31. Winter 
Term, Nov. For circulars address 

J. 8. T. MARSH, Sec. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College management. First-ciass teach- 
ers. Expenses iow. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As s home for students 
Oberlin ts unsurpassed for healthfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual advantages. Address 
Prof. F B. RICK. 


Area RATUS and 


FURNITURE of all Kinds 


For Schools, Academies, Colleges and Halls. Send 
for 


BAKER, PRATT & CO, 
M2 and 144 Grand & N.Y 
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Ghe Home. 


IN THE SICK ROOM. 
HINTS ON DOMESTIC NURSING. 


By E. B. ScovitL, 
Of the Massachus tts General Hospital. 
T is a too common idea that any woman, simply be- 
cause she is a woman, is therefore fitted to take 
upon herself the care of the sick. A physician is not 
permitted to practice until after long and careful 
training he has shown himself worthy to be entrusted 
with human life, while any well-meaning woman, with- 
out preparation or experience, is expected, merely by 
virtue of her sex, to be fully competent to assume an 
office only less responsible than his. In these days, when 
training-schools for nurses are connected with many of 
the larger hospitals, and manuals of nursing abound, 
there should be no lack of information on the subject; 
yet few women think much about it until the need arises 
in their own homes, and then, while intensely anxious 
to do the very best for the sufferer, they have the 
vaguest idea either of what ought to be done or the 
proper way to doit. In many cases recovery depends 
almost entirely upon skillful nursing, and doctors 
could tell sad tales of valuable lives lost, humanly 
speaking, through the inefficiency of those who, it 
might be, would cheerfully have sacrificed their own to 
redeem them.. 

It is very important that disease should be detected 
in its earliest stages; and while it is absurd to watch 
the health tov closely and be nervously alive to the 
slightest variation from the usual state of feeling, 
there are symptoms which should by no means be 
neglected, and the timely observance of which may 
prevent serious illness. 

If there is sleeplessness, a feeling of weakness and 
weariness, pain in the back or limbs, a flushed face, 
headache and loss of appetite, the invalid should have 
perfect rest, a tepid bath, and simple, easily digested 
food—the less the better. He should not be allowed to 
take any exercise, should be put in a bed by himself, 
as much fresh air as possible being admitted to the 
room. If the bowels are constipated they may be 
relieved by an enema of warm water, from one to two 
pints being used. 

If the patient does not improve the doctor must be 
sent for, with the full assurance that he is in the most 
favorable condition for further treatment. 

If the disease is pronounced an infectious one, every 
article of furniture not absolutely necessary, and all 
books, ornaments and papers, must be removed from 
the room. If possible, the carpet should be taken up 
and the bangings removed from the windows. An 
inner curtain of dark green linen will be found very 
useful to moderate the light. Except in cases of in- 
jury or disease of the brain, or in affections of the 
eyes, the sunlight should be freely admitted. 

An open fireplace is the greatest possible boon in a 
sick room and the best promoter of ventilation. If 
there is one a fire should be kept constantly burning 
in it, or if the weather is too warm to permit this a 
few sticks should be lighted there two or three times 
aday. If the house is heated by that most detestable, 
health-destroying invention—a furnace—the bed must 
be placed as far as possible from the register. If the 
grating is in the floor, a tin basin half full of water 
should be kept standing upon it, or if, as is sometimes 
the case, it is in the wall, cloths wrung out of water 
should be pinned in front of it. This must not be 
done without the doctor’s permission, as in some dis- 
eases a dry atmosphere is necessary. 

A thermometer is an indispensable article; the tem- 
perature should be carefully regulated by it and kept 
at from 68° to 70° unless otherwise specially ordered. 

Ventilation does not mean exchanging hot for cold 
air, but impure for fresh. It is best effected by keep- 
ing the window farthest from the bed open an inch or 
twoat the top. A piece of baize or any coarse woolen 
cloth may be tacked over the opening to prevent a 
draught. 

Nothing can take the place of the direct admission 
of pure external air, but where this from any reason is 
absolutely impossible the windows of an adjoining 
room may be raised and the connecting door opened. 

If at any time during the day the room seems close 
it is well to swing the door backwards and forwards 
rapidly several times, first oiling the hinges with a 
feather dipped in oil to prevent the possibility of 
creaking. If the window is unclosed a few inches 
this will pump the impure air out of the room and 
draw in fresh. 

Everything in the apartment should be daintily neat 
and the most exquisite cleanliness observed. The best 
time to arrange it is early in the morning, moving 
spout noiselessly and doing as much as possible while 
he invalid is asleep. Fhe carpet should be hghtly 
wiped over with a damp cloth wound around a broom. 


The woodwork and every article of furniture should 
be treated in the same way, minus the broom. If there 
is a fire the ashes should be taken up as quietly as may 
be when the sick person is awake. The lumps of coal 
must be wrapped in newspaper before they are brought 
in and laid in the grate one by one, A small stick an- 
swers equally as well as a poker to stir the fire, and is 
much less noisy. 

None but calm, composed, cheerful faces should be 
seen around a sick bed. It is difficult to look bright 
and have a pleasant smile and cheery word always 
ready when one’s heart is filled with torturing anxiety, 
and one feels that the only way to bear the fearful sus- 
pense is in agonizing silence, yet for the sufferer’s sake 
it must be done. No depressing influence must come 
near him. He needs all bis strength for the battle 
with disease, and his mind must be kept calm and 
hopeful. 

Of course when a person is delirious or unconscious 
the case is altered, but in ‘many illnesses he is neither. 
Even when anyune is apparently insensible the utmost 
care should be taken not to express an unfavorable 
opinion of the symptoms or to say anything it is un- 
desirable he should hear. Persons are often fully alive 
to all that is going on around them when they are 
totally unable to move or make their wants known. 

Whispering should never be permitted in a sick room 
under any circumstances. Speak in a low, clear tone, 
and the sufferer, feeling that there is no attempt at 
concealment, often will not take the trouble to listen. 
There should be as little conversation as possible and 
very few people admitted into the room, never on any 
account more than two at one time. 

When the doctor makes his visit, tell him in as few 
words as possible all that is necessary for him to 
know. Answer his questions briefly and be prepared 
to give exact information about the patient. It is use- 
less to say, for instance, ‘‘ He took a little milk,” or 
‘*He drank some beef tea.” There is a great deal of 
difference between half a teaspoonful and half acupful, 
and some or a little might mean either. Vomiting 
should be mentioned, and whether it occurred immedi- 
ately after eating. Some correct idea of the amount 
of sleep obtained by day and night must be given, and 
whether it was restless and broken or quiet and re- 
freshing. Bleeding at the nose should always be 
spoken of, and of course hemorrhage of any kind and 
spitting of blood. 

It is always best to see the doctor in a separate 
room before he leaves and tell him anything that it is 
not wise to mention before the sufferer. Get explicit 
directions from him as to medicines and the time to 
give them, the kind and quantity of food to be given, 
and any other points on which guidance may be re- 
quired. A little forethought often saves one from 
puzzling uncertainty afterwards. 


—Ben Adhem had a golden coin one day, 
Which he put out at interest with a Jew; 
Year after year awaiting him it lay 
Until the doubled coin two pieces grew, 
And these two. four; so on till people said, 
** How rich Ben Adhem is,” and bowed the servile head. 


Ben Selim bad a golden coin one day, 
Which to a stranger asking alms he gave, 
Who went rejoicing on his unknown way. 
Ben Selim died too poor to own a grave; 
But when his soul reached heaven, angels with pride 
Showed him the wealth to which his coin had multiplied. 


DAISY MILLERISM. 
By ABBY SaGE RICHARDSON. 


M* HENRY JAMES'’S clever little story has, I 
athe imagine, sent a shaft much closer home than he 
anticipated when he drew the bow. He shot his arrow 
over the house, unconscious where it would lodge, and 
struck the heart of the target. The interest and dis- 
cussion—not newspaper talk and criticism alone, but 
the talk at the fireside, the dinner-table—in the society 
of men and women where the topics of the time are 
discussed thoughtfully and well, has drawn out many 
diverse opinions. 

Many mothers have denied altogether the truth of 
the sketch, and have declared that no product of our 
society was ever in the least like Daisy Miller; others 
have pronounced her a gross caricature with just a 
faint likeness to reality; others still, and these the 
larger number, while they have heartily deplored her 
existence, have admitted that she was a fair portrait of 
a certain type of American girls. The general ten- 
dency of mothers who have read the story, I may say 
the overpowering tendency, is at once towards greater 
restriction and conservatism in the rearing of their 
daughters; a reaction from the freedom permitted 
American girls towards the seclusion in which girls 
are reared on the continent of Europe. Many parents 
have resolved to send their daughters to schools in 
convents. ‘1 do not think girls are so thoroughly 


taught in the more solid branches of learning in the 
convent-schools as in our own institutions,” said a 
mother, who had just sent her daughter to a convent, 
‘* but they are so carefully guarded, and such a system 
of education could not result in a girl in the least like 
Daisy Miller.” 

At a lunch-party of ladies in one of our large cities, 
where all were mothers of girls of different ages, the 
question of the education and rearing of girls was dis- 
cussed. Une mother regretted that she could not send 
her daughter to a day-school of excellent standing in 
the city because she did not keep a carriage, and could 
not spare a servant to go daily to and from the schoo! 
with her daughter of twelve years. ‘* And why don’t 
you send her in the street-cars, which go directly from 
your house to the school?” asked another mother, in 
surprise. ‘* Do you think | would allow my daughter 
to go a mile from home in the street-car, or otherwise, 
without a proper attendant?” asked the lady indig- 
nantly; ‘‘do you take me for one of the Daisy Miller 
type of mothers?” And all of the dozen ladies present, 
except two, echoed this indignant expression. Here 
arose a discussion of real interest to mothers who are 
couscientiously desirous to do their duty, and raise 
daughters who shall be an honor to their mothers ani 
to the country in which they are reared. 

To the country in which they are reared! For it is 
for America and American institutions that we rear 
American girls, and it is a question to be carefully con- 
sidered whether it will be wise to follow in this coun- 
try asystem which may do very well in Europe. There 
is one state of society here, another in England, and 
another in France; and those girls are best bred in 
either country who are best fitted to meet the exigen- 
cies of life there. Those must be fairly met in the 
education of our young women, and in meeting them 
we cannot be greatly biased even by what society in 
France or England may think about our girls after 
they are grown. , 

The objection to the European system of seclusion 
and restraint lies in the fact that such an education 
has a tendency to make women helpless and dependent ; 
and, most of all, an American girl needs to be self- 
reliant. One of the first things to be noted in our 
society is the impermanence of its condition. A state 
of society in which girls are reared in seclusion cer- 
tainly should be a society in which there ts slight pros- 
pect of change; it should be a social system main- 
tained by permanence of fortunes and conditions of 
life which do not exist here, and are not likely to exist. 

No social order was ever more shifting and uncer- 
tainthan ours. There are few fortunes in this country 
three generations old, and we constantly see women 
who were reared in luxury struggling for the means of 
subsistence, with all sorts of odds against them in the 
struggle. Some of the best-born and best-bred women 
in our country are earnitg their livelihood to-day, in- 
sufficiently prepared for the struggle by the care with 
which in early life they were guarded from all knowl- 
edge of hardship. .The very women who were discuss- 
ing the propriety of sending their daughters out unat- 
tended for a ride in the horse-cars are the wives of 
men who have made, perhaps, sudden fortunes in 
grain, or pork, or stocks, or leather, and, in the sud- 
den revulsions that are a feature of democratic systems, 
their daughters, at middle age or sooner, may be 
thrown on their own resources and be forced to enter 
upon the struggle for daily bread. In view of this 
constant change is it wise to rear girls as they would 
be reared in an old régime, where granddaughter fol- 
lows in the track of grandmother from generation to 
generation? We think not, and believe there are more 
signs to indicate that France, since she has put on 
republicanism, will come to our freedom than to justify 
our return to her policy of restraint. 

The truth is, the story of Daisy Miller and her weak 
and ignorant mother is likely to be made too greata 
bugbear to sensitive American mothers. The misfor- 
tune about poor liitle Daisy was, not that she did what 
would be shocking and imprudent in a European girl, 
not that she unconsciously and frankly violated rules 
of propriety current in the Old World, not even that 
she went to take a moonlight walk with a man who 
was neither kinsman nor lover: the misfortune was 
that with freedom she had not the education, the 
thoughtfulness nor the nobility of character whic) 
ought to accompany freedom. I know at this moment 
an American girl who has overstepped more conven- 
tionalities than Daisy Miller and lost nothing thereby. 
Born to large wealth, but realizing bow brief time 
fortune might endure, she insisted on being prepared 
to meet any exigency by a thorough training in some 
profession; and after She had graduated in a college 
in America she induced her father to send her abroad 
to finish a medical education. Her student life in oné 
of the capitals of Europe obliged her to go and come 
through the streets, unattended, at hours when the 
young women of that city were not seen abroad. Our - 
woman-student was so strikingly beautifu)—a not un- 
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common case with our girl-graduates—that the sim- 
plest dress could uot obscure her beauty, and she was 
sometimes accosted by gentlemen who in the present 
state of civilization misunderstand the presence of 
young women unattended in the streets. She told me 
that in such a case she had only one answer. She 
looked at the speaker and said, quietly, *“*/ am an 
American.” She said, laughingly, that she grew to 
feel that these words were a sort of charm to ward off 
insult, for, perhaps because it was the prevailing idea 
that an American girl could do what she pleased with- 
out injury, it always proved effectual. In every in- 
stance but one * the gentleman raised his hat as if toa 
superior being, and either hurried away speechless and 
confused or stammered an apology. To my mind this 
story says mych more in favor of our freedom than 
that of Daisy Miller tells against it. It is not by 
bringing up our daughters to be afraid to go into the 
streets of their city unattended, it is not by engrafting 
on our society the customs of the Old World that we 
shall rear pure and noble women. It is not freedom 
and self-reliance that will sully their innocence half so 
much as the want of it. Even Daisy Miller, ignorant, 
vain, silly little creature that she was, with false ideas 
on all points, wore her innocence so like an armor that 
even the men of the world with whom she senselessly 
flirted felt the power that protected her and bowed 
before it. 

And if we encourage a noble freedom for women may 
we not hope sooner or later the time will come when 
children or women may walk freely in the streets of 
our great capitals without restraint or fear? It is the 
claim of the age of chivalry that the maiden could feel 
when she walked forth unprotected that the sword of 
the first knight she met was ready to leap from its 
scabbard at any wrong offered her. If the maiden of 
to-day cannot find in the gentlemen of the nineteenth 
century better knights than any in the feudal ages 
then our civilization i# a failure, and we would better 
go back five hundred years or so. The days of Amadis 
or Launcelot are more picturesque than ours, and if we 
have not gained on them in civility let us have back 
the castles, and tourneys, and courts of love and 
beauty. 

But we do not believe that we need to go back. We 
believe we are on the right path. That to be a noble 
and useful woman a girl must be meared to be sell- 
reliant and with a generous freedom of action, and 
that such freedom will make her neither less innocent 
or lovable nor more bold or unwomanly, but will fit 
her better to take her place in the great world of hu- 
man beings in which she is becoming more and more a 


power. 


BAKED BEANS. 


By Georce HovGHTon. 


py AKED beans! The very name is dear to New 
bB Englanders! Baked beans! Those two words of 
five letters each, with their abrupt alliteration, bring 
back to me my boyhood! 

I see my grandmother's home on Ponketasset Hill in 
old Concord, which I visited at that receptive age of 
childhood when one sees details most distinctly—too 
distinctly to ever lose them; and from the perspective 
of memory stands forth the picture of the kitchen in 
that quaint, unpainted farm-house, more vivid and 
more complete, indeed, than when the actual scene was 

vefore me. 

I see the low room with beams exposed overhead; 
the two windows, with many small panes, looking out 
on the farm-yard in the year—a little world in itself— 
and two others opening toward the road, and giving to 
the inmates a connection with the great outside world. 
I see the whitewashed walls; the map of the town- 
ship; the print depicting the Concord fight; the tall. 
old-fashioned clock in the corner, whose slow “ tick- 
tock’ gave tothe flight of time a solemn meaning; the 
low, flag-bottomed chairs with straight backs, and one 
rocking-chair with a wooden seat and curved back 
supported by numerous rounds—a pattern that the 
artists have now monopolized. This last was grand- 
ma’s chair. It had a plump and comfortable cushion, 
and stood in some dignity beside one of the front win- 
dows. Who shall dare to compute how many blue 
stockings were knit in that chair? 

But the most striking feature of the room is the 
great open fire-place, with iron dogs supporting the 
crackling sticks, and a generous hearth, painted red 
and kept scrupulously clean by frequent applications 
of the turkey-wing. Above the fire-place is the plain 
oak mantlepiece, weighted down with responsibility, 
being commissioned with the care of all varieties of 
valuables, from the family Bible, a medical almanac 
and grandfather's spectacles, to the candles and snuffers, 


* In the exceptional instance an over-zealous fellow-coun- 
tryman, who had hard the lady addressed and her reply, 
interfered ano knocked the European down before he bad 
time to apologize. 
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a squad of flat-lrons, and the yellow pitcher of buck- 
wheat batter prepared for the morrow’s breakfast. To 
the right of the hearth stand the tongs and shovel, 
and to the left (you might not at first observe it, for 
it is flush with the wall) the brick oven, without 
whose kindly offices the household must 
have come to a standstill. 

This oven was put in use only once a week, Saturday 
being the ‘‘ baking day,” but it did its work so faith- 
fully on that occasion that it well deserved a long sea- 
son of rest. Its capacity was fifteen pies, or a huge 
pot of beans and half a dozen loaves of rye-and-Indian 
bread. The method of heating it was as follows: Early 
Saturday morning the oven was filled with brush-wood, 
which was kindled and allowed to burn until the bricks 
became a bright red; the brands were then removed, 
the ashes carefully swept out with a damp broom, and 
it was now ready for work. The apple and pumpkin 
pies were usually baked first, this process occupying 
less than half an hour, when they were brought to 
view by the aid of a long wooden shovel; the oven 
was then again heated as before, and the beans and 
brown bread took their turn. These were always 
baked at the same time; indeed, they must be con- 
sidered complements, one to the other; and for some 
cause, inscrutable, but without doubt anterior to mere 
custom, when one is absent from the table the other 
always misses its presence and suffers in consequence. 
The bread was molded in round loaves, and deposited 
on the bottom of the oven, without pans. The beans 
were ready to be eaten at supper time, and the pot was 
afterward returned to the oven and allowed to remain 
there over night, the beans retaining sufficient heat to 
be ready for serving at breakfast next morning, when 
they proved still more savory. 

Then again I remember the basement kitchen of my 
own home in Cambridgeport, where there was also a 
brick oven of the same kind, but long unused, for the 
reason that it had been found cheaper and more conven- 
lent to send the beans to the baker's, and to buy the 
brown bread ready made. To me, therefore, the sug- 
gestiveness of the name ‘‘ baked beans” is mainly asso- 
ciated with the shop to which | was accustomed to go 
each Saturday night, during the Fall and winter, carry- 
ing the pot of prepared beans, and early on Sunday 
morning to return for it. How vividly I recall Mr. 
Ball's shop on Essex Street, the bakers in their white 
aprons and brown-paper caps, the oven—a great cavern 
of blackness, the paste-board tickets by which to 
identify ownership, the cbalk-marks on the side of the 
pot, the little company of fellow towns-folk bound on 
the same errand, the warmth of the pot and loaf as | 
placed them in my basket, their appetizing odor; and, 
above all, I recall with pleasure the walk home, often 
accompanied by some gossipy school-chum picked up 
by the way. Never have I enjoyed the outer world 
more keenly than during those early morning walks, 
when, in the solemnity of the staid New England Sun- 
day, the city seemed quite other than the Cambridge 
of week days. In the variable climate which charac- 
terizes that suburb of Boston the appearance of nature 
at seven o'clock, a. M., was much diversified, and winter 
especially was accustomed to prepare a succession of 
surprises. Sometimes it was quite dark when I left 
home, and I could feel in the chifly air the threat ofa 
coming storm; sometimes I waded through two feet 
of snow, and more than once was unable to go at all, 
owing to the depth of the drifts, and we had to depend 
upon a make-shift breakfast. Sometimes, during a 
thaw, the slush was half the height of my rubber boots, 
and dense mist blotted the city quite out of sight; and 
then again, after rain followed by sudden cold, that 
wonderful spectacle of a world glazed with ice, and 
dazzling beyond description, would blind me with its 
intensified sunlight. After a brisk walk on such'a 
morning, a breakfast of baked beans and brown bread 
became something of which the New Yorker, even in 
the best of restaurants, and from the most delicately 
served plate of so-called ‘*‘ pork and beans,” can never 
catch a suggestion. The New Englander has carried 
the bean-pot to the ends of the world as his armorial 
device, but alas! the beans themselves will hardly bear 
transplanting to a less rigorous climate, or please the 
palate of a less hardy race. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


~Many of the lady readers of the Christian Union are so 
ignorant toat they do not know what herbs to put into a soup 
when the recipe simply says a “bunch of berbs,’’ and, in- 
deed, on the whole subject of seasoning are sadly confured, 

Will you tell us something about “ herbs’ and where they 
can be procured. A COUNTRY tiIRL. 

Without trying to settle the whole matter of season- 
ing at once we will give you a little instruction about 
herbs. The best herbs are sage, thyme, sweet mar- 
joram, tarragon, mint, sweet basil, parsley, bay leaves, 
celery seed and onions. If the seed of any of the first- 
mentioned is planted in little boxes on the window-sill 


or in a sunny spot in the yard enough can be raised for 
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general use. Gather and dry them as follows: parsley 
and tarragon should be dried in June and July, just 
before the flowering; mintin June and July; thyme, 
majoram and savory in July and August; basil and sage 
in August and September. All herbs should be gath- 
ered in the sunshine and dried by artificial heat; their 
flavor is best preserved by keeping them in air-tight 
cans or in tightly-corked bottles. 

Rub the leaves of a bunch of dried herbs through a 
sieve, and bottle them tightly until needed for use: tie 
the stalks together and save them until wanted to make 
what the French call a bouquet, for a soup or stew. A 
houquet of herbs is made by tying together a few sprigs 
of parsley, thyme, and two bay leaves. The bay leaves, 
which have the flavor of laurel, can be bought at any 
German grocery or drug store, enough to last for a 
long time for five cents. 

In using celery, wash the leaves, stalks, roots and 
trimmings, and put them in a cool oven to dry thor- 
oughly; then grate the root, and rub the leaves and 
stalks through a sieve, and put all into a tightly- 
corked bottle or tin case with close cover; this makes 
most delicious seasoning for soups, stews and stuffing. 
In using parsley save every bit of leaf, stalk or root, 
and treat them in the same way as celery. Remember, 
in using parsley, that the root has even a stronger 
flavor than the leaves, and do not waste a bit. 

—Please give receipt for cooking that trifle called “lady's 
fingers.”” Mrs. D. B. 

Mix six yolks of eggs with a half a pound of pow- 
dered sugar. Work the preparation with a spoon until 
it is frothy; then mix into it the whites of six eggs 
well beaten, and at the same time a quarter of a pound 
of flour dried and sifted. Put this batter into a mé- 
ringue bag, and squeeze it through in strips, two or 
three inches long, and sprinkle over some fine sugar; 
bake in a slack oven twelve or fourteen minutes. 

A méringue bag is made of tightly-woven twilled 
cloth in the shape of a tunnel, excepting that the tube 
of the tunnel is formed of tin, which can be made at 
the tinsmith’s, or, where one is skillful, at home with a 
piece of tin, a large pair of scissors and a little solder. 
The tube for the lady's fingers should be half an inch 
in diameter. 

—Can you tell me bow to wasb soiled bed ticking so that 
it will not look ol: and faded ? Mrs. L. 8. W. 

There ought to be no trouble about its washing per- 
fectly well. The fading could be guarded against by 
ox-gall or sugar of lead in the water, as we have ex- 
plained in reference to other fading goods; but the 
color of ticking should be fast. Some persons starch 
it a little, but that only makes it stiff for a little while, 
and is unnecessary. 


—A young girl asks, ‘“‘What is Pancake-day?” 
Shrove Tuesday, or the Tuesday immediately preceding 
Lent, this year falling on February 10th, was called 
Pancake-day. It is a general custom in England, and 


somewhat observed im this country, to have pancakes . 


on that day. A curious old work published in 1600 
gives the following account of their preparation: “All 
is quiet upon Shrove Tuesday morning till the clock 
strikes eleven—theno the pancake bell is rung, the 
sound whereof makes thousands of people distracted 
and forgetful either of manners or humanities. Then 
there is a thing called wheaten flour, which the cookes 
do mingle with water, egges, spice and other tragic 
magical enchantments; and then they put it little 
by little into a frying pan of boiling suet, where 
it makes a confused dismal hissing until at last 
by the skill of the cooke it is transformed into the 
form of a flip-jack or pancake, which ominous inean- 
tation the ignorant people doe devour very greedily.” 
It was an Old World custom, and one still pursued 
in English country houses for the sake of merri- 
ment, that the daughters. of the house should each 
essay to turn a pancake after it is sufficiently cooked 
on one side, it being said that the girl who was dexter- 
ous enough by a turn of the wrist to lay the pancake 
neatly into the pan would secure a sweetheart in the 
year. 


— Jean, R. 1., asks for receipt forcream candy. Take 
equal quantities of cold water and sugar, say a pint 
each of water and sugar, and set on the firetodissolve. 
Do not stir it. Let it boil till stiff enough to harden 
when dropped into cold water. Then pour into it 
(having previously prepared it) four teaspoonfuls of 
starch smoothly wet in cold water, stirring rapidly 
while it boils a few minutes. Then pour all into a 
buttered dish till cool enough to handle, then work it, 
adding, while working very rapidly, any flavoring de- 
sired. When very light colored, put into flat lengths 
and cut into sticks. 


—The words that a wise father speaks to his chil- 
dren in the privacy of home are not, at first, heard by 
the world, but, as in whispering galleries, they are 
clearly heard at the end and by posterity. 
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®ur Poung Folks. 


BROWNIE’S FIRST INVITATION. 
By 8. V. D. M. 


FT XHE very day that Brownie was five years old she 
was invited to a party. 


Brownie had three sisters older than herself, and 


they had been to a great many parties, but this was 
Brownie’s first invitation; so you may well imagine 
how delighted the whole family were. 

She had a white dress to wear, a pretty blue sash, 
bluestockings and new blue shoes. The mamma and 
the three sisters helped dress her. Even the papa and 
the one brother lent a helping hand. 

The mamma curled her hair, the oldest sister 
pinned her sash on ‘‘just lovely,” the papa buttoned 
her shoes, the brother perfumed her handkerchief, and 
the other two sisters ran hither and thither bringing 
things. 

‘*T am afraid, after all, that you won't know how to 
behave nicely,” said the oldest sister, while clasping 
Brownie’s necklace. 

‘Yes, I'll know how to behave, thank you, ma’am, I 
guess!” replied Brownie, stamping her foot on the 
carpet. 

Another sister said, while putting Brownie’s stock- 
ings on, 

“Don’t get down on your knees, as you do more 
than a hundred times a day here at home; because if 
you do you will wear holes right through these thin 
stockings.” 

The brother thought that he had better give 
Brownie some advice, 

‘*Only take one piece of cake. It isn’t polite to take 
a piece of every kind. Now, remember.” 

Then the mamma said, 

‘*You must not find fault with anything that is given 
you toeat. If you do not like it do not say so.” 

Brownie was all dressed just as the old-fashioned 
clock in the hall struck six. 

‘*Oh, dear me!” she exclaimed, ‘‘I must go right 
straight away, for Mrs. Barns said I must come at six 
o’clock. I des the party goes in then.”’ 

Brownie was pot taken to the party in a carriage, 
but, instead thereof, on the brother’s back. 

At nine o’clock the brother went after her and 
brought her home in the same manner. 

While the mamma and the papa were taking Brown- 
ie’s wraps off, she drew a long breath, saying: 

‘“‘Well, I've got home from the party, but it ain’t 
twite out, ‘cause there are two or free or ten little girls 
there yet.”’ 

“Did you have a pleasant time, Brownie?” asked 
the papa. 

‘Oh, yes; the bread and butter with meat in it was 
twite pleasant. Mrs. Barns asked me if I didn’t want 
some more sanriches, when don’t you b’lieve I hadn't 
had none sanriches at all! I didn’t see a speck of any. 
I tell you,” she continued, looking at the brother, ‘I 
only took but one piece of cake. Mrs. Barns said I 
could take as many pieces as I wanted. I told her that 
I des wished I could, but brother said it wasn't perlite 
to take but one piece. 

‘* Then, don’t you b’lieve, she laughed out loud. But 
she said she had to laugh to see so many dear little 
children so happy. 

‘““Qh! there was such a lot of candies and nuts all 
jumbled up together in a—a—dish. 
hands des as full as full could be, ‘cause they had such 
lots and lots of 'em. 

‘* But, mamma,” and Brownie’s voice sank to a whis- 
pered-tone, ‘‘the lemonade wasn’t one bit goo. It 
was so awful sweet and so awful sour. I told Mrs. 
Barns that I didn't like it pretty good.” 

‘**Brownie! didn’t I tell you not to find fault with—”’ 

‘“*Why, mamma, you only said I mustn’t with what I 
had to eat. You didn’t say nothing "bout what I had 
to drink.” 

‘* What amusements did you have, Brownie?” asked 
the papa. ‘‘ You had plays, didn’t you?” 

‘*‘Some few. They played ‘ Pillow and keys,’ but I 
wasn’t going to play that.” 

‘*Why not, Brownie?” asked one of the sisters. 
“You know we told you that you must do what the 
other children did.”’ 

‘*Mrs. Barns did want me to play it, but I told her I 
couldn't, ‘cause sister said I mustn’t get down on my 
knees or I would wear my stockings all full of holes. 
You can’t play it else you get down on your knees to 
kiss somebody.” 

‘* What did you do, Brownie, while the children were 
playing ‘ Pillow and keys’ ?” asked the mamma. 

‘*Oh, I des sat in the torner with a little lame girl 

hat couldn’t walk pretty good.”’ 

‘*Why, Brownie!” suddenly exclaimed the brother. 

See! she has one blue shoe on and one black one.”’ 

Al eyes were turved then to Brownie’s feet. 


I took free of my | 
| who will not tell a lie will sometimes try to stretch the 
truth. 
want to do as they were bidden, were always ‘so 
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‘* Where is your ether new blue shoe?” asked one of 
the sisters. 

Brownie beld first one foot up, then the other, say- 
ing : 

‘*I don’t—I don’t kuow where it—oh! now I 'mem- 
ber. I gave my other blue shoe to that little lame 
girl, ‘cause she ain’t never in all her live days had any 
blue shoe—des only black.” 

Brownie gazed first in the face of one, then another, 
and she saw that something was wrong. The sisters 
held their handkerchiefs over their mouths ; the broth- 
er opened wide his eyes; the papa and the mamma 
looked very sober. 

She then held up one foot, saying: ** This is a very 
booful black shoe.’’ All remained silent. She con- 
tinued: ‘‘It is des as good to have diffoent ones, ain’t 
it, mamma?’’ 

The mamma said that she thought it looked better 
to have shoes on alike, and not: one of one color and 
the other of another. 

**Oh, well!” she cried, with a careless toss of her 
curly head, ‘‘maybe I'll go next day before yesterday 
and give her this other new blue shoe, and I des as 
lief have the black ones, ‘cause she is such a nice 
poor little girl and she don’t never have no blue shoes. 
Can't I give it to her, mamma/’” 

‘* Yes, Brownie, you can,” replied the mamma; ‘but 
you must give her this black one. It belongs to her. 
I think I know who her mamma is. She is poor, but an 
excellent Christian woman.” 

‘*Well, you better b’lieve I was good to her little 
lame girl,” said Brownie, earnestly. ‘‘ When we all 
played ‘ Button, button,’ I des put the button in her 
hand when I was it, ’cause she didn’t have one spec’led 
bit of crimming on her dress. But I told her it was 


| des as nice without crimming.” 


Then Brownie climbed up on the mamma's lap, say- 


| ing, slowly, *‘ Oh, dear! it des makes you very, very 


tired and sleepy to be invited to a party. Ides I won't 
go to no more parties to-night, *cause—’cause’— 
And in less than one minute after dear little Brownie 
was fast asleep. 


TEN-MINUTE SERMONS TO CHIL- 
DREN. 
OUR WORDS. 
By THE Rev. L. R. VOORHEES. 
WISH to talk to you, my littl men and women, 
about our words. We will see the importance of 
our subject if we read the words of Christ in Matt. 
xli., 37: **For by thy words thou shalt be justified, 
and by thy words thou shalt be condemned.” 

We shall be judged by our words. It is right that 
we should be, because our words reveal the state of our 
hearts. You look at the hands of a clock, and you 
know that behind them there must be some works or 
machinery that keeps them in motion. If the clock 
keeps correct time, that is, if the hands move just 
right, we know that the works are good. If it keeps 
incorrect time we say that the works are bad. Now, 
our words are the outward sign of an inward state. If 
they are good it is a proof that the heart is right, but 
if they are bad it is a proof that the heart is wicked. 
I wish to show, by sume familiar objects, what words 
we should not and what words we should use. 

I hold in wy hand a piece of India-rubber. Itis very 
elastic. I can stretch it until it is many times as long 
as when lying on the table. We must be on our guard 
against speaking IJndia-rubber words. Boys and girls 


I have known boys who, when they did not 


tired” or ‘‘so sick.” They stretched a little ache into 
a severe sickness. The other day two girls were run- 
ning together. When they stopped one said, ‘‘ Oh, 
dear, I thought I should die,”’ while the other declared 
she was “most dead.” They rested about one minute, 
and ran again as fast asthey couldgo. WhenI gointo 
astore I find that a salesman will sometimes say a little 
more than is strictly true in order to sell his goods. I 
meet also some persons who like to tell stories, and 
who alwaysstretch the facts to make them more inter- 
esting. This careless way of talking is very wrong. 
We lose our love of truth when we begin to exagger- 
ate. When I was a boy at school | sometimes had a 
sharp knifeand would sharpen my slate-pencil with it, 
and would thus dull its edge. So our love of truth is 
blunted by sharpening the point of an excuse or astory. 
There are no sach things as ‘ white lies.” India- 
rubber words are falsehoods, and every falsehood is 
as black as a stove. 

Here is a cruse of vinegar. Tasteit. If I give you 
some of it to drink you will draw up your faces, so that 
they will not look half so pretty as they now do. Vin- 
egar contains a sharp, bitter acid. The followers of 
the gentle Saviour should never speak vinegar words. 
Boys and girls use them when they are saucy and quar- 
relsome. I have seen fathers and mothers and teach- 
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ers pained by the vinegar words of their children and 


pupils. When there is unkindness in the heart it 
shows itself in the words we speak. Unkind words 
are sometimes more cruel than a kick or a blow, for it 
is easier to heal the wounds of the body than those of 
the soul. Inthe twenty-fifth chapter of 1 Sam. we 
read of a very churlish man, called Nabal, ‘he is such 
a son of Belial that aman cannot speak to him.”” What 
a dreadful thing it is to have such a thing written about 
aman for people to read for hundreds of years after 
he is dead. I have seen some such men as Nahal. 
When they speak to you, you feel like drawing back 
as you would from a cross dog. Such a man makes 
one shiver like a northeast wind. Don’t be Nabals, 
boys. 

Children sometimes use very bad words. I have 
been thinking by what object I could represent them. 
I have thought of a bird that is fond of nasty things, 
and is called a turkey-buzzard, and have concluded to 
call them buzzard words. While the humming-bird, 
looking like a piece of rainbow with wings, goes flit- 
ting about breathing the perfume of the flowers and 
feeding upon their sweets, this vulture bird goes flying 
along and is not happy until it finds some offensive 
thing that any decent bird would shun. Once, when! 
was a boy, the dogs came by night and killed a great 
many sheep, and soon a whole army of buzzards came 
to devour their decaying flesh. They have an appetite 
only for disgusting things. I hope my young friends 
have all too much self-respect to use buzzard words. 
When I hear a child using vulgar words I feel as if I 
would like to take his head under my arm and wash 
out his mouth with soap and water. Here are two 
lines from one of our poets which I hope you will learn 
and always remember : 

* Immodest words admit of no defense, 
For want of decency is want of sense.” 

We have seen that we should shun India-rubber 
words, vinegar words 4nd buzzard words. Can we 
find any objects that will represent good words? What 
does the Bible say about good words? Ah! here is 
the verse In Prov. xvi., 24: ‘‘ Pleasant words are as a 
honeycomb, sweet to the soul, and health to the bones.” 
What is sweeter than honey; what is better than pleas- 
ant words? Honey words cost nothing, and yet do 
much good. In sorrow or in sickness a kind word is, 
indeed, sweet. Many achild has been started in the 
right way bya kind word; many a drunkard persuaded 
to reform; many a wayward sinner led to Christ, and 
many a young Christian stfengthened in his faith. 
Pleasant words have brightened many a dark life 
and sweetened many a bitter cup of sorrow. 

I have one more object with which to illustrate good 
words. Here is a twenty dollar gold piece. Solemon 
says (Prov. xxv., 11); ‘‘A word fitly spoken is like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver.”” What beautiful 
illustrations the wise man uses! Look at this piece of 
gold. How bright and pretty it is! Gold is the 
material from ‘which many of our most beautiful things 
are made. There is nothing more beautiful than this 
coin unless it is a golden word. 

Gold is genuine money; money that has intrinsic 
worth. Look at this five dollar counterfeit note. It 
looks like the truth, but it is an out-and-out lie. Here 
is a silver coin that is marked ‘ one dollar,” but it is 
worth less than ninety cents. It carries a falsehood 
on its face. Our words should not be like the counter- 
feit five dollar note, but should be the truth itself. 
They should be the exact truth and not a great exag- 
geration, as is the silver dollar. Listen to the ring of 
this coin as I let it fall upon the table. Gold words 
are those that have the ring of truthinthem. These 
are the words that will be pleasing to God. 

Let us remember, young friends, that all the words 
we speak are heard inheaven. You should speak only 
such words as you are willing that God should hear, 
for, ‘‘by thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy 
words thou shalt be condemned.’’ Perhaps you feel 
sometimes that it is hard to speak only such words as 
your Saviour would approve, but if you will go to him 
with words of prayer he will help you. We need often 
to pray as David did, Ps. cxli., 3: ‘‘Set a watch, 0 
Lord, before my mouth; keep the door of my lips.” 


LAW FOR THE YOUNG. 
By A MEMBER OF THE BaR. 
OUR GOVERNMENTS. 


Dp every place in our country is under three 
governments. For whatever concerns only the 
particular place there is either a village, or a town, or 
acity government. This takes care of such matters 45 
streets and sidewalks. In the open country, where 
there is no village or town, the roads are sometimes 
cared for by the county. The next government ts that 
of the State; it has charge of making laws which con- 
cern all people in that part of the country, such as 
buying and selling land or punishing murderers. Theo 
the States are all united in one federal government 
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also, ealled the United States; this has ehacge of what- 
ever concerrs the people of the whole country, such as 
carrying letters from one part of the land to another, 
or making any agreements needed between this nation 
and foreign countries. The President and the Con- 
gressmen are Officers of the federal government. The 
Governor belongs to the State. The Mayor or the 
Selectmen belong to the city or towa governments. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
S I've told you before, I’m very fond of boys, and 
they must be finding it out, for they send me 
such good letters. Boys generally have something to 
tell us about—that is, of course, the smart and good 
boys. They are energetic and curious, and go hunt- 
ing about with eyes and ears wide open, I don’t mean 
hunting with a gun, for I have a great dislike to a gun. 
And that reminds me of something very sad I saw a 
few weeks ago. A young lady came into a doctor’s 
office where I was with the lower part of her face 
bundied up. I thought she must have the tooth-ache, 
and felt very sorry for her. Afterward the doctor said 
there was something far worse than tooth-ache the 
matter. Her mouth was dreadfally disfigured; she 
had scarcely half of a lower lip. One side was badly 
drawn up, and the fluids from the mouth ran out be- 
cause she had no power to prevent them. “ How did 
such a dreadful thing happen?” said 1. ‘Oh, it’s one 
of those frightful gun-shot wounds,” said he. ‘* How 
was that?’ said I. ‘*A relative was bandling a gun,” 
said he, ‘‘ and off it went; and now this poor young 
lady must endure this great affliction all her life.” The 
doctors have since made some improvement In her case 
by an operation. But how much fun would you think 
enough to pay for such an accident as that? 


SUTTON, Vt, Jan. 28, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Pattence: 

My grandmother takes The Christian Union andsol havea 
chance to read it. Ienjoy the letters from your nieces and 
nephews very much. I see thut you bave more nieces than 
nephews. Would you like another nephew?! I sbould like 
to cal) you aunty, and then bow many cousins I should have! 
I have not many aunts and cousins, and tbey all live a long 
way from bere. and I bave no brothers or sisters, 80 you ¢an 
guess | am a little lonely sometimes. 

My fatner is a farmer, and we live on one of the Vermont 
hills. It is real pleasant bere in the summer. There is a 
maple grove a fe » rods from our bouse, and the birds sing 
sweetly there every morving and evening in summer time 

It ia pearly five miles to the village, where there is a rail- 
road depot. I spend a few days there sometimes with my 
grandparents. I lke to watch the trains, and go to the work- 
shops and examine tbe engines. I sometimes think I should 
like to be an engineer when I am a man. 

lattend school in our district when there is one. The win- 
ter term closed a few weeksago. I study someatbome. I 
like to read books that areinteresting. lam reading * Uncie 
Tom's Cabin”’ now. Last winter I read Mra, Stowe'’s Tale 
ot the Dismal Swamp.” Each Christmas my parents give me 
a book, so I shall bave quite a collection all my own, I bave 
the Arabain Nights.”’ the “Green Mountain Boys and an- 
other by the sume author. I take the * Youth's Companion” 
and read some io papa’s papers besides. Mamma says | am 
better in reading and apelling tban in my otber studies, 
and that encouraged meto try your sp ling puzzle. I had 
quite a time over some of the words; those three, firs, furs, 
furze, puzzled me some, and [ alinest gave up gneiss (nice), but 
that word wasin my old Progressive speller, and I remem- 
bered it enough to think tbat it commenced with a “g," and 
80 looked it up. 

| have not told you how old lam. I was twelve last Oct. 

I should like to write to youabout my bees, but guess I will 
wait until nexttime. [think your name must be just the 
right one if all the letters to you are written as poorly as 
mine. Your pepbew, ARTHUR V. D. 


Do you make maple sugar ino your grove, Arthur? 
It will soon be time for it, and, if you do, please write 
about it—and the bees too; don’t forget to tell us about 
them. You did very well with the puzzle. It was 
nearly correct. 


Willie M. proposes to wait until he writes better 
before he becomes a nephew. He need not wait for 
that. He did excellently well with the puzzle and 
‘*Mamma and Marion” were quiet right in urging him 
to send it. 


MouNT VBRNORK, Ubio, Jan. 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


Lam a little girl nine years old, and I enjoy reading the let- 
ters from your little nieces and nepbews so much I thought 
I should like to be one of them. You are certainly a very dear 
g00d woman to devore so much time to the little ones. I 
have tbree little brothers and one little sister. My mamma is 
a lover of children and spends all her timein our improve- 
ment. My papa takes The Christian Union for mamma, also 
another copy for my grandma Braddock at Charieston, Iil. 
He bas taken it ever since | can remember. I wish I could 
see you and talk with you. 1 koowl sbould love you. Miss 
Mackey (my music teacher) has come, and I must take my 
lesson on the piano. I love her and Miss Fawcett, my school 
teacher, very dearly. My papa buys us many nice books. The 
“ Nursery,” * Prattier,” Piaymate,"’ “ Budget,” * Boys’ and 
Girls’ Treasury,” etc. “Child's Bible,’ “Children’s Haif- 


Hours With Jesus,” are two elegantly bousd volumes given 
to myself and my brotber Eddie as New Year's presents. 

| go to soboo! every day, have not been tardy or absent 
this year. Last Saturday week I began correetiog the mis- 
spelt words in “ A Tale of the sea,” [ hope I have it done cor- 
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reotiy. If! bave!l should rather have the book, as we take The 
Christian Union. I will be glad to see my letter in print so 
grandma and grandpa van see It too. 

Your little piece, Kate B. 


Thank you, Kate, for telling me about your books. 
If you had not told me so I should have known you 
had kind and careful pareuts by the neat way tn which 
your papers were put together. You will hear from 
me by mall about the puzzle. You must not be dis- 
couraged by your few mistakes. 


East ORANUB, N. J., Jan. 19, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

When The Christian Union came home last week I won- 
dered what made the puzzles so long, but 1 was in such a hurry 
to read the letters from your nieces that I did not stop to 
look. But after! bad read the letters I looked at the puzzles. 
I do not know anytbing about astronomy, and so I thought 
I would try to answer the spelling prize. lam afraid the an- 
swer is notall right; but | tound our all the words myself ex- 
cept one, and that was “coeiss.”. Papa told me that, for he 
said I would never find it. He did not tell me how to spell it, 
but only told me it was a kind of rock, and that I could look 
in bis geology to find it. 

So I looked through it until I found a list of rocks, and then 
I looked at each rock till | saw “ gneiss."’ Then | thought 
that was the one, and so I looked in the dictionary and found 
how it was pronounced. I found “ tuff” in the same way. 

I am ten years old, and I have on!ly one brother, who Is al- 
most seven years old. Mamma does not know tbat I am 
writing to you, and she will be very much surprised if this is 
printed. Your loving niece, MABEL T. 


Your mother shall be surprised, dear Mabel, if we can 
keep the secret till she sees the letter in print. I wish 
she could see how rery well it is written. You did 
well with the puzzles, and you will be glad you worked 
so patiently even if you get no prize. 


BROOKFIELD, Conn., Jan. 22, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Many thanks forthe pretty Christmas card which |! found 
on my returo home from a long visit. How did you koow I 
love daisies so well’ Are they not beautiful, witb their snowy 
leaves and great golden bearts lifted up to the sunshine? 

Perbaps you and the cousins would like to bear about my 
visit to the Peabody Museum in New Haven. It isa very 
fine new buiidiog—so new that some of the rooms are bardly 
finished, and many of the collections are not arranged yet. 
However, there was more than we bad time to look at. In 
the mineralogical department we saw specimens of every 
kind of mineral taken from the eartb,I think, and some frcm 
the sky, too, for there were several immense met« oric stones, 
some of which fell two or three bundred years ago. There 
were beautiful crystala and ametbysts, and precious stones 
of every shape, size and color, and as many more that were 
not at all pretty, and bad dreadful names. In another de- 
partment we found fossils of every kind—some of them tre 
queerest looking things you ever saw. One of the most 
interesting was a pterodactyl, or flying lizard, found in 
Switzerland several years ago, and of course maby ages old. 
There were skeletons of the mastodon, mylodon and other 
extinct animals: also a large coilection of stuffed animals 
and birds, and snakes, lizards, etc.. preserved in alcohol. We 
watched toe * Happy Famftiy”™ quite a while—snakes, turtles 
and frogs living together in a glass case. In tne fourtb story 
were the Indian relics, etc., but we were too tired to go up 
and see them. Wouldn't it be pleasant if we cou'd al! go and 
visit the Museum and other interesting places together, 
sometime ? 

I am not teaching, this winter, but I think I shall next sum- 
mer. 

The last book I read was Dr. Holland's poem, “ Bitter- 
sweet,”’ and I bave just commenced “Idyls of the King.” I 
send the answer to the Astronomical Enigma, but I did not 
try for the prize, as | could not give all the descriptions you 
asked for,and bad no means of studying them up. I shall be 
giad to learn them when the answer comes in the paper. We 
ought to thank you, Aunt Patience, for giviog us these op- 
portunities of learning something. 

I myst close for the present, with love from 

Your biece, HELEN C. B. 


It is not every one who can give so good a descrip- 
tion of a visit as this, but you can all learn to do it if 
you begin. I was going to say try and do it, but J. 
says we cannot parse (ry and do it; it should be try to 
do it. 


Who was it sent me that little painted wooden fan 
from Philadelphia? Why could you not let me asso- 
clate the name, if I could not the face, with the pretty 
token? 


BosTox, Mass., Dec. 27, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I bave received your Christmas card and am very much 
obliged for it. I bave not written for a long time, but hope 
you will noi think I have forgotten you. wrote a letter 
some time ago but did not bave time to copy it: it was about 
one day that a little friend of mine and I spent ia cooking. 

Your loving littie Niece, MARIE M, 


I wish, Marie, you would tell us about that day of 
cooking. Never mind if it was some time ago. What 
did you make? And how did you succeed? 


Now, the good spellers must stand up and come for- 
ward as their names are called. The first prize has 
three claimants: Annie Sitsinberger (whose writing 
deserves extra commendation); Lizzie M. Cushman 
(another good writer); Edith May Wilson (a little 
more than ten years old). 

Lila Watt’s answer is a marvel in every way for a 
girl of ten years, and but for one slip she would have 
taken the first prize. To her, with the following, we 
give The Christian Union for six months: Vida Ayer, 
Alice W. Leaken, Annie M. Gove, Bdward A. Harri- 


man (10 years old; sent answer to astronomical puzzle 
also), Freddie Sherley, Charles C. Cottrell, Nellie A 
Brightman, Jamie B. Dunham, Willie N. Gage, Carrie 
T. Whittlesey, Sophie R. Brooks, Bertha W. Bernan 

Special mention must also be made of Bertha De F 
Brush (only seven years old), Fay M. Atkins, Laura E. 
Mullins, Arthur V. Doud, Minnie J. Plumstead, Ber- 
nice L. Grant and May Barton Lamberton (only six 
years old), who will hear from me by mail. 

In the following list are included those who made no 
more than two mistakes. In some cases we allowed a 
third. There are two proper ways of spelling some 
words, such as bass, mussels, beauc, and, of course, 
either was marked correct; also, there was some con- 
fusion between eye-brow and high brow, either being 
allowed, although eye-brows would be wrong. In the 
corrected ‘* Tale,” as published last week, the word 
bole was wrongly changed to buugh, and miwas mis- 
spelled me. The names are given in order of age when 
I knew it. 

Right Years Old. —Grace E. Young, Lillie M. Crocker. 

Nine Years.—Kenwick Smedberg, Georgie Bowers, Robert 
B. Marvin, Kate Braddock. 

Ten Years.—Josie E. Underhill, Satie F. Smith, Stella M. 
Huse, Georgia Flegeman, Gracie Rose, Walter F. Webb, Harry 
D. French, Willie Muir. 

Eleven Years Old.— Hattie F. Camp, A. A. B., Jennie 
Deane, Emma M. Chandler, Katie Hurchios, Salome C. Hann, 
Bernard Tenney, Clara Kate Clendon, John W. Plan’, Anna 
P. Bradley, Harry W. Frye, Helen F. Jenkios, Frank N. Brad- 
ley, Henry A. Price, Lizzie 8. Mooney, Edna L. Wooaruff, La- 
fayette Hanchet, Madeleine Wallin. 

Twelve Years Old or over, or Age not Mentioned.—Silah M. 
Case, Grace E. Head, Matilda P. Goulding, Ricbard 8, Lyman, 
Emilie P. Wolcott, Carrie L. White, Gussie A. Whitney, Kittie 
L. Adams, Nettie L. French, Lulm Crossman. Annie H. Spoor, 
Mary Ada Savage, Josie Basset, Carrie A. Wilson, Fannie R. 
Hamlin, Nellie W. Johnson. Fred. G:ibert, Curtiss H. Moyer, 
Jobn P. Ticbenor, Adelie K. Johnson, Hattie Dares, Albert 
Waidron Gilbert, Henry H. Marston, Effie G. Cobb, Inez C, 
Philbrick, Virginia Keese, Lizzie M. Mcintyre, Carrie L 
Thompson, Hannah P. Crocker, G. H. Brewer, Anna V. Re gg, 
Edwio Brant Frost, Neliic Wood. Newton Dupuis, Mabetle W. 
Trowbridge, Stuart Croasdale, Hattie Ells, Carrie V. 
Nellie Parker Breese, Cari D. Woodworth, Arthur Trail, Ray 
Van Vecten, Alice E. Haskell, Fred. Rowley, Marian Ozmun, 
Mary E. Srearns, Florence L. Gildersieeve, Oliver B. Ella 
worth, Addison Taylor, Saidie B. Pritchett, Bessie Eagies, 
Anna B. Philips, Jessie D. Munger, Katie C. DeWirt, C. K. 
Reese, Elizabeth Potter, Fannie Elliott, Carrie B. Dawson, 
Anna L. Worth, Fiorence Isabel Wilson. 


I congratulate you all on your good work. Many 
others whose names do not appear here have good 
reason to be glad they made the effort. 
Next week the astronomical prizes will be announced. 
I am sure I don’t know where the class learned so 
much. If it were not for the Professor I should 
despair of making any decision at all. But he is very 
wise, you know! Affectionately, 
“AUNT PATIENCE.” 


PUZZLES. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
Composed of 39 letters. 

1, 15, 20, 26, 36, 23, 31 was the scene of a notable miracle. 

2, 38. 3. 30 was a city of the Philistines. 
33, 25, 13, 4, 21, 9 was a brave and beautiful woman. 
35, 2, 7, 8, 6, 25 was one of Paul's judges. 

14, 17, 1, 16, 10. 11 was a city of refuge. 
20, 19, 37, 22, 30, R, a book written by Paul. 
28, 36, 31, Coriat cailed bimeeif. 
18, 34, 5, 27, 24 is What the wicked failed to prepare for. 

M. B. H. (No. 2.) 
POETICAL PI. 


O nodt oyu voel het iletova 
So omdset nad os lube? 
Hety rae keii bet esye of heridcin ighbrt, 
Nad hten, ust] ctuedoh thiw wed, 
Heyt vahe a omurufin ndik of olko 
Hitat kames bh. t spaser yb 
Opost wond nad besiwrp evry ofst, 


“ Ropo ltivoes, notd rey.” M.A.S. 


CHARADE. 
My first is a part of a ship, 
Extremely important, no doubt; 
My second’s a part of yourseif, 
Of a turkey, toad, turtle or trout; 
My whole is the top of my first: 
Pray what is my riddle about? 


DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
Every otber letter omitted. 
T-e-r-e-d-t-o-h-s-a-d-h-i-a-o-t-o-t-i-d 
espeare. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 4. 


Entgmatical Arithmorems.—1. Tiger. 2. Raven. 3. Viper 
4. Lemon. 5 Diana. 6. Defile. 7. Cavern. &. Melon. 
Cross Word Enigma.—February. 
Double Acrostic.— Diamond.— 
L oane D p 
I GC A 
T urne KR CARBA®E 
T urne R 4 
L orele I PAS TRB 
E veret T B. 
L 


Double Word Square.-— 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Farm and Garden. 


WINTER WORK FOR FARMERS. 
By Jonn Dron. 


a are so many things to be done on 

the farm during the winter months 
that no good farmer can afford to waste a 
single hour in the village tavern, or at the 
grist-mill or corner grocery. In speaking of 
our own case, we can always find enough to 
do and are nearly as badly driven with work 
in winter as during the growing months of 
the season. 

The first thing is to take good care of all 
the farm stock: and as ours consist of about 
eighty head, this of itself makes a full job 
for one mau. Then there are many other 
things that.myst be done in winter. Among 
the foremost of these with us is to attend 
regularly our farmers’ clubs. We have two 
within easy distance of this farm that hold 
meetings once in two weeks, alternating with 
each other, thus giving us a meeting to at- 
tend one afternoon of each week. And we 
certainly feel as though we could not possi- 
bly afford to negl- ct these meetings. For it 
is here in the club-roonf that we all relkte 
our past vears experiences and compare 
notes and learn of each other what is best to 
do and what is best to leave undone. No 
good farmer can afford to ignore the far- 
mers’ club. We also have here in Connecti- 
cut a “State Board of Agriculture” which 
hold a winter session of three or four days, 
and to all farmers wighin easy distance of 
the place where these meetings are held it 
is usually poor policy to stay away from 
them. 

The winter is the time to not only plan for 
the next year’s crops but to look over the 
buildings and fences and see what repairs are 
necessary to be done on them. Cut and 
haul timber to the mills for repairing the 
same and for building new if necessary. 
Winter is a good time to paint buildings also, 
as well as to reset aij] broken glass in the 
same. , Make the best use of the snow, when 
you have any, for hauling timber to and 
from the mills for repairing, and also for 
getting home a year's supply of fuel, which 
should, by all means, be cut. hauled home 
and prepared for the stoves and put under 
cover to season, and thus making provision 
against a more hurried season. Also many 
swampy places in the woods are acccessible 
now that cannot be reached in summer. If 
we have cord wood to sell, now is the time 
to have it cut in the woods and hauled out to 
where it will be easily accessible at all times 
of the year when we may have an opportu- 
nity to sell a load. In open winters, swamps 
and bush pastures may be cleared to advan- 
tage. Pastures should always be kept clear 
of brush. It is directly in the way of grass, 
the great source of profit on all grazing 
farms. Cutting and splitting rails and mak- 
ing bar posts and gates is legitimate busi- 
ness for winter, and on most farms a few 
more are always wanted. Chestnut splits 
readily and endures exposure to the weather 
remarkably well, but white cedar is more 
durable and usually cannot be got at in the 
swamps in which it grows, only in winter 
when they are frozen. Asa rule all stable 
manure should be hauled on to the lots 
where it is to be used, in the winter, when 
the ground is frozen. It can be hauled on 
wheels when the ground is bare and on sleds 
when the ground is covered with snow. 
This should be put in large heaps on lots 
where it is to be used, and can be handled 
even when frozen quite hard. Manage to 
keep the teams moving in good weather as 
much as practicable and thus take time by 
the forelock in the spring. 

On many farms mud may be advanta- 
geously got out and hauled to the yards 
during the winter months, also stone drawn 
for building walls, ete. Keep a sharp look- 
out for damage done by frost and snow. If 
the frost penetrate the cellar, pipes may be 
burst and vegetables frozen. In our north- 
ern latitude it is well to tramp the snow well 
down around the underpinning of the house 
to prevent the frost penetrating through the 
chinks and joints of masonry. Break out 
the roads immediately after every snow-fall 
as they are much more easily broken while 
the snow is fresh. Ox-teams are better than 
horses for this business as well as for many 
other kinds of farm work. Severe falls may 
be prevented by sprinkling the slippery 
places about the house and yard with ashes, 
sand or sawdust. Draining can often be at- 
tended to, if the winter is open; springy land 
seldom freezes so deep that drains may not 
easily be dug, and no work can be more sat- 
isfactory in its results. 

The digging of peat and muck can some- 


times be best done when the surface is 
frozen, making a solid bridge for carting it 
off. No farmer can have too large a stock 
of thison hand. Make piles of it near the 
barns, stables and sties. Look well to the 
making and saving of manure. Keep the 
stable yards and privies well supplied with 
absorbents. The great error of all our 
farming is the neglect of the manure heap. 
We should study constantly to increase 
this, as the grand secret of success in farm- 
ing. 

By taking advantage of the good weather 
in winter, orchards and ornamental trees 
may be trimmed to the improvement both 
of the quanticy and quality of the fruit of 


next year, and the improvement in the | 


appearance of the whole place. The win- 
ter is emphatically the time to get ice and 
fill the icehouse. If any farmer who reads 
this article has no ice-house or ice-cellar, or 


ice, I would recommend him to set himself 


R.H.MACY & CO. 


Establishment. 


SPECIAL CARE, 


Our Thirty Departments stocked 
with Choice and Desirabie 
Coods adapted to 
the Season. 


BY 
VERY STK. STEAMEK 


| CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


(4th St. and 6th Avenue, 


any place to keep a family supply of R H V ACY & C0 
ildi 


about building one. It can be done very 
cheaply. It is best to go about getting ice 
when itis six inches thick. The first ice 
formed is quite sure to be clear and solid and 
is often the best of the season. Ice will 
often keep splendidly on a floor of rails 
under a heap of straw. Have all summer 
tools put in good running order for the next 
season; clean, paint and repair. When the 
sleighing is good have the wagons and carts 
put in good order. 


STOCK FARM 
PUTNAM, Ct., Dec. 16, ‘ 


— 


Feb. 5, 1880, 


— 


Editors Christian Union: 

DEAR Srtrs—Why does so good a paper as 
The Cbristian Union print such stuff? In 
the first place. “muck” is manure: see 
Webster's Dictionary. In the second place, 
how many poor cows, | wonder, be'oneing to 
peop'e toat consider the newsaper iofallibie, 
will be balf starved for the rest of the winter 
because you allow this wiseacre to say, with 
your authority, that cutting fodder for cattle 
is of no use; as to which there is not a good 
authbori'y in the world but recommends it as 
the only decent Way to treat a fine cow. How 
is she to cut up bard, coarse hay without any 
front upper teeth’ 

Yours, GRUMBLER. 

‘*Grumbler” is one of the thousand who 
entertain the mistaken ideas mentioned 
by Dr. Sturtevant under ‘*The Mistaken 
Use of Muck.’’ ‘*Grumbler” has probably 
wasted a year of his life in cutting food for 


his pet cows, who would give just as much 


milk, be just as happy, live just as long, and 
rear as fine a family of children without 
such attention. And he has spent another 
year, doubtless, in drawing muck to his 
stable and then carting it out again, when 
he might just as well have saved the time 
by carting it to the field at once. If the 
plant-food is there it is there, and no amount 
of shoveling over in the barnyard will add 
toit. The mixing of gold and silver to- 
gether does not make both of them gold, 
nor both of them silver. It simply mixes 
them. 


Aj) BENSON'S 
CAPCINE 
POROUS PLASTER. 


The only improvement ever made on 
the Common Porous Plaster. 


Over 2000 Druggists have signed a paper 
stating that 
Capeine Porous Plasters 
are superior to all others. 
Price 25 Cents. 
Seabury & Johnson, Pharmaceutical Chemista. 


FEEBLE WIVES, 
MOTHERS, 


and every weakly. sickly person can surely 
strengthen and build up the exhausted system 
by taking 
RICHARD’S TEETOTAL TONIC. 
No remedy has ever m:de mere wonderful cures 
of DY*PEPSLA, SER cNESS acd every 
WEAKNESS and DEBILITY. 
itis a sure regulator ot the Liver and Kidneys, 
mekes the weakest nerves strong, ano the des- 
pairing ming bright and cheerful, and gives iife, 
vigor at.d energy to the overworked pody and 
braio 
Free from alcoholic dangers, it !s the safest and 
best remecy ever soid.and ail who teke it eat and 
netter and become stronger. 
VAN BUSKIKKA Cu. Vesey treet, New York. 
DRU GGISTS > SEL L | iT. 


SENT FREE! 


My new, Illustrated Book, just issued, 
ON HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


Containing 24 * How to ar- 

Lat Styles,” with 

GREATLY REDUC Switches, Cose- 

metics. Comps, etc. SEND FOR 

ULILAN, 301 Canal | iNew York City. 
Mention this Magazine. Hetablished 21 years. 


Chickering 


GRANDS. 6% feet long; same action and 
uality of tune as our LARUE 
NCKRT GRANDA., 


es 
etyle of cases, inG ACTION; im- 
proved Music 


vst the past 56 years the 

STANDARD PIANO of the 

world; being copied not ony 

in thie country by all the .eading manns4o 
turers of Kurupe. 


TO BUYERS, cre: 


au instrument, thu & an spportunsy ecldom o 
loved ae our Pianos are ali of the BES | workman- 
shipand the HIGHEST BTANDARD of usina! 

PIANOS of r 


exoelien 


SECOND-HAN 


prices from #200 tu $300. GREAT BAKuAINS. 


Chickering & Sons, 


(Chickering Hall), 


Fifth Ave. N. 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


EW St. pn, Gilden Tongue Recus tot 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case. warnt'd @ years, Stool & Book son 
lew Pianes, 6142 S256. Newrpapersent F ree 

Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, Now Jersey. 


And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


GN PATENT WRAPPERS) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 


ALL ARTICLES FIRST-CLASS. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECKIVE PROMPT AND 


FOREIGN per Goovs,. FANCY GOODS AND 
NO Es. 


PIANOS) 


Vou. XXI., No. 8. 
FLOWERS, SEEDS, 


IF YOU HAVE A GARDEN, YOU NEED 


HANDBOOK” FLowen 


RMR GA ad SMALL FRUITS awp 


GARDEN iT 


ESTABLISHED 1945. 


150 pages. & er 800 bey an Beautifully 


Malled for 10 
BLISS’ ILLUSTRAT rs GUI 


THE FLOWER AND KITCHEN GA 


varieties Potatoes. e 2720 pages, over illustrations, dowhi. 


colored plates flowers. paper covers, 35 cen: 
in muslin, 


BLIS®’ ILLUSTRATED POTATO CATALOGTI®E. 


pages. A valuable treatise on the Potato and desc riptive |i«: of 
all varieties grown. Profusely illustrated. Pry ine 
B. A. 


10 cents. SONS, 64 Barclay St., New York, \. 


HENDERSON'S 


Combined Cataleeue of 


S 


Sent free to all who ngers by 
erson 
@ 35 S York. © 


My Annual! Priced Catalogue is now read 
aud will be mailed free to al! applicants. it 
contains all the ieadinpg and most popular 


sorts of 
VEGETABLE, FIELD. 


AND 
FLOWER SEEDS. 


Resides all the desirable novelties of last ses. 
son, and nearly everything else in my line of 
business. 


ALFRED BRIDCEMAN, 
Ne. 876 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


READER If you te love rare flowers, choicest 
oni roses ELLIS BRON. 
Keene, N. H, It i) ano please. FREE 


A besut'ful work «f 1 Pages One Colored 
Flewer Plate and ustraiions, Wii 
VDese: ptions.f the oest Flowers uno Vegeian es. 
and how togr wthem. All fura FIVE UT. STAMP. 
In English or G-rm«np 

VICK’S SEEDS are the best ip the world. 
FIVe® CENTS for p stage will buy the FLOKAL 
telling bow get them 

The Flewer and Vegetable Garden, ‘75 
p aes, 8: x olureo Pistes, od many vundres 
For cents in paper c vers; in 
elevantchtnhn to German or 

Vick’s Illustrated Meathly Magazine—* 

(1). Ted Piste in eve y numb-r aca many 


umbers seot tor cents; 
trial co tes fur cents. 
Address, JAMES VICK. Rochester, N. Y. 


SEEDS FREE 
L/ 50,000 FARMS! 
NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America! 


CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 


J. B. POWER, Land Commissioner, 
St. Paul or Brainerd, = 


$2. Al per Acre and Upward! 
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°F) E E D cou N TRIE 
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ESTABLISHED 1825 


vTIsT’s Seeds 
are celebrated 
inallthe mar 


FOR ALL 


Superior 
Quality. 


Being exclusive’y f 
our own growth, from 
the Choicest ected 

we can there- 
fore warrant them as 
represented. 

Plant them once 


you will plant 
_ hem alivays. 


Alma- 
BRuist’s 


Dealers on applica 


IDE Toe 
more practioal information on gardening than h. 
books. Our list comprises 2,000 varieties 
varieties Balbe 500 varieties Vegetable Seeds, 
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Fes. 25, 1880. 
Publisher's Department, 


New York, Feprvary 25, 1880. 


Editortal Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editor 
Christian Union. 27 Park Place, New York.’ 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, a 
the time ey are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors Will not be responsible for the pres 
ervitiop >t manuscripts not accompanied by 


ps. 


Busicess Department,—Subecripnonr 
and adve“tisements should be sen: to “ The 
Christian New York City.” Subsecrip 
tions, $8 per annum Clergymen, $2.50, post 
age prepa’. Special cash commissions to 
Postmastere and others who act as agents 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli 
cation. [ll erai discounts on large advertise 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft. money order, or registered letter. Our- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


Bustos OrFIce: Shumway & Co., 271 Brom 
field Street. 
CHIcaGo OFrFice: Koom 9, Asbland Block 


LAST CONCERT 


FISK UNIVERSITY JUBILEE SING- 
ERS before ‘esving for Phiiadelphia and the 
South, wil) take place in Plymouth Church, Brootk- 
lyon, Pueeday evening. March 2d. 

Reeerve) seate 0 cents. 

Unreserved seats 25 cents. To be had at Swayre’s 
Book =tore, 216 Fulton St., and Chandler's Music 
Store, Me ntague St. 


QTEINWAY HALL. 


THE ONLY MATIS EEK CONCERT BY 
THE ORIGINAL FISK UNIVERSITY 
JUBILEE SINCERS 
will be wtven on 
FATURDAY AFTERNOON, FEB. ®, at 2 o'clock 


Ticte'a with reserved seats, Tie end S0c. For 
saie at Schuberth’s Music sture, 26 Union “quare. 


The Great Church Light. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 
Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, 
CHHKAPE4T, and the BE<T LIGHT known f r 
Churches. Stores. So w Wincows, Pari! ra, Binkea, 
Offices, Picture Gaileries, Theaters, Deputs, etc. 
New ano egant cesigaos. 
Serdeize ofr: m. vet cir-ular and estimate. 
A liberal diacounc to churches the trede. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl mt., N. Y. 


Hercules Supporting Corset 


Patented Nov. 19, 1878. 


No. 1, Sewed 
2. Weoven, Spoon Steel . ............ 


This new at.d improved Abdominal Corset ts so 
oonstructed «as to give anatural and permanent 
rttotheardomen. It cannot stretch, break 
Or ite shape, «vo ds al! pressure on the chest 
aod imoarts an elegantand graceful appearance 
to the wearer. 

For sale by all first-class dealers in the U.8., or 
Sam ies sent on receipt of price, by 


LEWI* SCHIELE & CO., Sole M't'rs, N.Y. 
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Pur latest improved sawing machine cut: 
oot log in minutes, A 
PRESENT will be given totwo men who 
Hs Saw as much in the old way, as ene man 

with this machine, Circulars sent free. 
- GILEs, 741 W. Lake St., Chicago. IIL 
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62 Crystal, Perfu ned and Chromo Cards. 
Game to gold, ic. Clinton t 
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Garmore's Artificial Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 


and the work of the Natersal Of eae. 
Alwive im postion, to others. 
All nv nand w be We 
refer to those Send st» circular to 
The Garmore Ear Drum Co., Cincinnati, O, 


Deafness. 


Dr. JUDGE'S and pleasing of 'tre«t 
meot tor De Catarrh, Asthma, Consump 
‘ion, Bronechi is, Coughs, Colds. Nervousness, ene 
lung complaints is well Ceserved « f euccess. Send 
(or pamvhiet, or call a’ d see ietier- from all parte 
if the country. ‘Trial free at «ur office. No charge 
for coneul:ati o by mali rin person, “ent by ex 
press erervwhere. Dr.J, 0 JUDGE & CO. Phy- 
-telere. 79 Beech st, ston, Vass. Ladies entrance 
70, opposite Untied states Hotei. 


FAMILY WASH BLUE. 
Fur by Grocer-. 
WILTBERGER, Pr p. 
‘Second Bt., Philadelphia. 


BARLOW’ 
INDIGO BLUE. 


Christian Union Extras, 


No. |. Our Church Work: A Series 
of Papers by the Rev. Mtephen H. Tyug, 
Jr. D.D. 15 cents. 


No. 2. How to Study the Bible, by 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott. lb cents. 


No. 3. Henry Ward Beecher in the 
West (with Steel-plate Engraving of Mr 
Beecher). In which he has given sketches of 
the people and places on his route. 15 cents. 


No. 4 The Russo-Turkish War 
(with a Map embracing the Seat of War and the 
surrounding country). Comprising in seven 
articles the origin and growth of the Mastern 
Question. 15 cents. 


No. 5S. The Strike and its Lessons: 
Two addresses by Heury Ward Beecher. 
A verbatim report of what he really d.d say 
about the labor strikes. 15 centa. 


No. 6. The Background of Mys- 
tery. A verbatim report of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Sermon on the question of Eterna) 
Punishment. 10 cents. 


No. 7. A Layman’'s Thoughts on 
Preaching. A series of papers by a dis 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, ip 
which he tells the ministers, pot how \& preach. 
but what area layman's thoughts on the sub- 
ject. 16 cents. 


No. 8. The Future State. Contents: 
THE PROBLEM AND ITS PERPLEXITIRES. 
By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. ENDLESS 
PUNISHMENT. By the Rev. 8. C. Bart ett, 
D.D., Pres. of Dartmouth College. THE RES- 
TITUTION OF ALL THINGS. By the Sev. 
Andrew Jukes, of the Church of Engiand. 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. By the Rev 
J. H. Pettingeil!l (“Clericus”) THE PROB 
LEM OF THES FUTURSB. By the Rev. Lyman 
Abbett. 15 cents. 


No. 9. Christian Work on Busi- 
ness Principles. A Paper read before the 
Congregativnal State Conference, Ohio, by &. 
L. Day. cents. 


No. 10. Christianity Unchanged 
by Changes. Two Addresses on Sigaos 
of the Times,” by Hannay BEECHER. Lb 
ce 

No. | !. How to Spend the Sum- 
mor. A mo pamphiet of pp, containing 
articies On Summer Kecreation by W. HM. H. 
Murray. Donald G. Mitchel! Marvel)." H 
H.,” * Latous,” Gail Hamilton, and others. (See 
Tabie of Contents on another page.) % cents. 


No. 12. Tre Army of the Republic. 
Ite Services and Destiny. Mr. Beecher’s Ora- 
tion at the Reunion of tae Army of the P to- 
mac, at Springh sid, Mass., Jane 5. Price 10 cts. 


Bent postpai | on receipt of price. 
Any two of the 15 cont Pamphiets for % 
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One Hundred Years Old. 
1780. 1880. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


Mase. 


Dorchester, 


Chocolate, Broma and Cocoa 


PREPARATIONS 
Haye been the Standard for Purity and Excellence for 100 years. 


Thirteen Medals (Firet-(lase) received at Paris. Vienna, 
Philadelphia, ete., etc. 


SOLD BY LEADING GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


esc i lar and Book ot Choice Receipts. 
LA BE! LE CHOCOLATIERE. seud tor D ripei yea car k Cc 


HALE & KILBURN MFG CO. 


EXTENSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 


AND ALL KINDS OF CABINET WORK TO ORDER. 
CHAM PION” 


AUTOMATIC Peerless” Portable 
Folding Bed. Reservoir Desk 
ASHSTAND 
| Simplest and best. Made 
| Also BS as Qstationary stand. 

“CABLE” SPRING 


New Unique” 
ODORLESS 


COM MODE, 


Our inside Porcelain Lid 
and Air-Tight Watere 
oint are superior to all, 


ROCKER 
With Revolving Motion. 
No Noise. 
No Break. 
Try them. 


NOTE.—We make the only Automatic Folding 
Bedinthe Worid, One motion opena or closes it. 
Don’t be deceived by inferior imitations. 


New “Chariot” Chair, 
NEAT, STRONG, USEFUL, AMUSING. 


It makes a High-Chair, a Rockiog-Chair, a 
Push-Chariot and a Draw- hariot, as above, 


706 Broadway, 
New York. | 


And Diseases of the 


THROAT and LUNGS. 


Of all the diseases which afflict humanity, CONSUMPTION occupies the first rank. Yet it 
is a disease which readily yields to appropriate treatment, and can be radically cured by simply 


administering the appropriate remedy 
Twenty Years’ Trial, 


with a success unparalleled in the annals of medicine, has conclusively established the value of 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITE 


Of Lime and Soda 


in the treatment of Consumption and Pulmonary Diseases. it ig the only Remedy which reaches 
ind at once removes the very cause of the Disease, effecting curea and accomplishing resulta ithich no 
ther remedy or method of treatment haa ever equalled or eren approached. 

It acts promptly and certainly in all cases of CONSUMPTION, and in all atages of the Disease, 
POSSESSING A POWER IN THE SYSTEM GREATER THAN ANY OTHER REMEDY KNOWN 
TO MEDICAL SCIENCE, 


The Effect of the Remedv 


ipon the cough and expectoration is very rapid, causing their disappearance or alleviation some- 
imes In a few days, The night sweats almost always disappear at the end of a week or ten days. 
(he pains over the chest, which many patients feel so acutely, cease or diminish very consider- 
wbly in a few days. The patient feels, on the second or third day, and sometimes even from the 
irst, a decided increase of strength and a renewed feeling of vigor, comfort and cheerfulness. 


The Appetite 


« stimulated and restored. The Blood is enriched and replenished. The patient rapidly gains 
iesb and strengto, and ALL THE GENERAL SYMPTOMS OF THE DISEASE RAPIDLY DIs- 
\PPEAR, 

i Every case of uncomplicated Consumption can certainly be cured by WINCHESTER'S HYPO- 
‘4OSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA, which is acknowledged to be the GREATEST ANTIDOTE, 
v that formidable disease which bas ever fallen to the lot of man to possess. 


Prices, $1 and $2 per Bottle. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 


W'NCHESTER & G0., Chemists, 


No. 36 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


Factories: (48 & 50 N. Gth ft, 
Philadelphia. | Philadel had. 


Ut 


cw” Be sure and cet WINCH ESTER’'S genuine preparatiosu. 


4) 
P 
le PR SF f 
jac 633 BROADWAY NE | 
~ 
| 
| 
= | 
ij 
$$. 
N 
a 4 q | 7 
| 
| 
| | 
| | | 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
Bewing off Leg if 
Easy and Fast. r | | ‘ 
| 
| 
/ 
| | 
| 
| 
A. H. FRANK, Buffalo, ¥., 
Proprietor EKastern and Middle States, | 
| 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Insurance Hotes. 


—Mr. Seely’s bill before the legislature at 
Albany, for the relief of policy -holders of life 
insurance companies, provides that any hfe 
imsuranc? company organized or incorpo- 
rated under the laws of this State may here- 
after loan its accumulations upon bonds 
secured by the pledge of its own policies; 
such loans, bowever, sball severally not 
exceed the legal reserve for such policies. 
Whenever any such company sball refuse 
te loan upon one of its policies, any other 
life insurance company may lawfully loan 
upon said policy; such loan, however, shall 
not exgeed one-half of the legal reserve for 
said policy, unless it be an endowment policy 
with less than ten years yet to run, in which 
case the loan may equal the reserve less a 
reduction of five per cent. for each year 
said policy may have to run. 

—The statement of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, which appea-s in an- 
other column, is evidence that the business 


_ of that company is on a more solid basis to- 


day tban it ever has been before. The assets 
amount to $38,996,952.66, an increase during 
the year in that important item of $2 159 - 
657.43. A yearago the surplus on the four 
per cent. interest basis was $2.511,436.64; it 
is now $3,120 371.48. a gain of $305,954 54; 
which shows a very substantial advance in 
the profits and strength of the company dur- 
ing the past year. The surplus on the New 
York standard is noy over $7,000,000, a fact 
which tells 1ts own story, and is the best 
statement that can be made regarding the se- 
curity of the policies which this company 
offers. An annual statement of a character 
like this precludes lengthy comment, be- 
cause it compresses in a short space the 
most forcible arguments that can be made 
in favor of a compuny. The New York 
Life, accepting its statement of its affairs, 
is certainly entitled to the confidence of 
every insurer. 

—The 34th annua! statement of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
which appears in another column, tells its 
own story. It shows assets to the amount 
of $48,992,334, and a net surplus upon the 
New York standard of $6,500,000. This 
statement gives added force to the corre- 
spondence which we published last week 
from Insurance Commissioner Stedman, in 
which he fully indorsed the management of 
this company upon the very points at which 
it had been most criticised. The Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life has gone through the recent 
attacks made upon.it unmsc«thed: and ‘this 
statement is the best answer that could be 
made to all the charges that have been 
brought against it. In economy this com- 
pany has an excellent record, and this is 
one of the most important points in Insur- 
ance management. The results of its busi- 
ness d« monstrate also the ability and judg- 
ment with which that busimess has been 
conducted in all the departments. The let- 
ter of Commissioner Stedman, appearing 
almost simultaneously with the statement 
of the company, furnishes tbe most satisfac- 
tory evidence, if evidence were wanted, that 
the company’s statement of its condition 
can be relied on. 

—The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has 
just rendered a decision in the case of Anna 
M. Matleck rs. William Mann. Mr. Matlack 
in his lifetime was indebted to Mann to the 
amount of $4,778.10. and in order to protect 
himself bad Matlack's life insured in two 
companies for $5,000 each. After his death 
Mann collected both policies, and received 
in excess of his claim upon the dead man 
$2.473 23. The widow brought suit to re- 
cover this excess, alleging that in considera- 
tion of her husband agreeing to have his life 
insured, Mann had promised to pay the ex- 
cess to her. At the time the insurance 
companies were preparing to pay Mann she 
had notified them not to dv so, but had 
withdrawn her opposition upon Mann 
premising her son to do justice to his mother, 
but disavowing any contract with her hus- 
band. A verdict was rendered in favor of 
Mrs. Matlack. This verdict the lower court 
set aside upon the ground that there had not 


* been sufficient evidence of a contract to go 


to the jury. Mrs. Matlack then took a writ 
of error. The Supreme Court says: *‘ The 
only question in the case upon the point re- 
served is whether there was evidence suffi- 
cient to go to the jury of a contrgct or 
agreement upon the part of the defendant 
upon which a versict for the plaintiff would 
be maintained. If there bad been a prom- 
ise by the defendant, the moral obligation to 
pay over to the widow all the surplus of the 
insurance money after satisfying, the debt 


due would perhaps have been sufficient 
consideration, apart from the withdrawal 
of the notice given to the insurance com- 
pany. But we see ne evidence of any such 
promise, but an explicit refusal to make it. 
Such was the testimony of the plaintiff's 
son, and the defendant’s general declaration 
of an intention to do what was right accom- 
panying such refusal showed plainly that he 
did not mean to subject himself to any legal 
obligation. Judgment affirmed.”—([Bulletin, 

—Mr. Smyth’s report, lately presented to 
the Assembly, shows the state of the insur- 
ance business in the State of New York. 
The following is a comparison with the 
reports made one year ago: 

Business Written in New York State. 


1879. 1880. 

Number of com- 

Premiuws re- 

ceived........... $14,110,739 64 $13,564,493 14 
Losses paid.... 5 9.465.427 28 
Losses incurred... 6.051.642 53 ¥,830 083 70 
wx penses......... 4 575.776 28 4,347 52 3 
Progt..........- 23,663,544 19 1,287,778 24 
160,223 36 1,850,911 16 
Fire risks writ- 

. .2,419,459,890 00 2,540, 106,612 00 
Marine risks 

written ........ 222,056,801 00 243,440,105 00 


The profit and loss columns for the two 
years averaged as follows: 


Profit. 1879. 
New York State companies... 84 $2,420,205 & 
O her State companies........ 42 457,749 
Foreign companies ........... 17 756.498 83 
1880. 
New York State companies... 52 983,548 14 
Otuer State companies........ ll 106,749 87 
Foreign companies ........... 4 147,480 23 
1879. 
New York State companies... 5 17,435 75 
Other State companies........ 28 133.495 77 
Foreign companies............ 2 9.291 84 
1880, 
New York State companies... 20 398,105 37 
Otber State companies........ 701,373 27 
Foreign companieés............ 18 751,422 52 


—The following letter from Mr. Atkinson 
throws light on the results of the system of 
factory insurance established by Hon 
Zachariah Allen of Providence, R. L., forty- 
five years ago: 

BOSTON MANUFACTUERS’ 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, - 
BosTON, Vec. 24, 1879. 


Zachariah Allen, Esq., Providence, R. 1.: 

DEAR S14: Assuming thct when this 
Com ,any was started a manufacturing cor- 
poration took out policies in this and other 
mutual companies on a cotton mill of 10,000 
spindles at $11 per spindle ($110,000), at 90 
cents premium, say $1,000. In twenty-nine 
years they will have paid $29,000. Their 
dividends, ranging from 0 in 1856 to 100 per 
cent. in 1871, will nave amounted to $18,500, 

Compound the dividends at 5 per cent. 
annually, and on the Ist of December, 1871, 
the amount of dividend and interest would 
bave been $20,356.72; a sum which invested 
at 5 per cent. would yield $1,000 per annum, 
or enough to pay the gross annual premium. 

That is to say, the saving under the mu- 
tual system in twenty-one years gives a 
fund sufficient to pay for perpetual insur- 
ance at 90 cents. 

The dividend added December 1, 1871, 
was at the rate of 100 percent. This and 
the subsequent dividends to December 1, 
1879, inclusive, compounded at 5 per cent. 
make the saving of twenty nine years equal 
to $38 045.65. 

The average dividend has been 67‘ per 
cent. substantially ; suppose this rate to be 
continued until December 1, 1897, and the 
sum of dividends compounded at 5 per cent. 
will be $110,547.65. 


COROLLARY. 

Mutual insurance saves the insurable 
value of the property insured in forty-six 
years 

In the year 1835 you established the sys- 
tem of mutual factory msurance by found- 
ing the Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, of Providence. 

The rate of insurance on cotton mills in 
1835 was from 1 to 244 per cent. in stock 
insurance companies. 

In 1852 the President of one of the princi- 
pal stock insurance companies of Boston 
| offered co insure *‘ at a low rate”’ that a cot- 
ton mill which I presented for insurance 
| would be burned, but refused to iesure it at 
any price against loss by fire. This was a 
first class mill which was then insured in 
the mutual companies at 90 cents, but was 
too large for them at that time to insure the 
whole amount required. 

The Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, of Providence, will be forty-ix 
years old in 1881, and from its success has 


come the system of which this Company | 


forms a part. Under this system all the 
first-class textile manufactories are now in- 
sured, 
How much have you saved to the textile 
manufacturers of New England? 
Sincerely and respectfully yours, 
EDWARD ATKINSON, President. 


Financial, 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
From Monday, Feb. 16, to Saturday, 
Feb. 21 


Gevernament Bonds. 
(These figures indicate the bighest nominal rates.) 


Mondart Wedresdar, ay, 
Feb. 16. Feb. 18. Feb. 21. 

4a. 1880.r. seer eee ee 104 eee & 
WAY 103 & 
ts. Fe 1065, ...... 16% 
és. oo BVM -co-coo 
currency, 1805 125% 

Bide tor State Bonds.— 
Ala .ciass A.2to& 60 '10 
Ain..Ciass B, Se..... 91 ¢. off. 
Ala. Claas 73 N.C. B.A., 10% 
Conn. 6s WS IN. C.F. WB... Ws 

. ts 101 , 

Ge. .. (NLC. ep.t. 5 
(a. 47% IN.C..ep.t c1.3..... 4% 
Mo. 64. due ..... 09% N.C. op. cl. 3.....0. 4% 
Vo. te. due "S8.. ... 110% Obto Ge. ..... 102 
Vio. a.u.due Ge. 109 
Mo H J. due '4.105% i.ta.c 


Mo. due ’87 |3-C.68. aM. 23,'09 nf. 554 


te "Bi.... 106 » 

N. 0.87... 16 Tenn. 6, n. 92-8 1900 

N Y. Ge. g.1.‘8s.... 106 Tenn. 33 
N. ¥.@e.g@. 1. B1.... 16 

196 | VG. OB. ccccccce 25 
N. ¥.68.@.1.. ... 116 
N.C, Ge, 0., "86-06... 29 Ve. ......6 75 
..¢. 29 xmo...... 
N 45.. Va. 2de...... 82 
N_C.N.C.R 0ff.. 90 (Va.6s,. def.......... 


Fereign Kxchange.— 
days. dave 
London prime bankers, 4.24 @4.84\% 4.86 4@447 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week end tl 21, 1880. 


Butter.—tKeceipts for Wie week were 21,701 pkgs. 
Exports were 3,733 pkgs. 

For fine treeh creamery muke and finest Fal! ends 
of dairies there is goud request and the supply is 
lbeht. For fairish, goodish s rt of butter. dairies 
or parte of dairies, Northero Welsh tubs or 8 -uth- 
ern tier firkins, the trade is very siack with some 
sales at 20 aod 23c., and holders are anxious to 
close out od stocks s: as to be ready for vew 
make. A sale of 1,{00 State firkins was reported at 
2c. to manufacturers of oleomargarine; the 
ee ler being at the same time a beavy buyer of 
Oleo.containing 15 per cent. of natura) butter. 
Market closes very dull on al) but finest qualities. 
We quote: 

Fine new mi'chs creamery make........... 

“ early summer make creamery.......... 2 @25 
Special fancy Fall make, private cairy.... 227 
New Vork State winter make... oan 
Southero tier dair'es. chvice tofine....... 
Nortoerp Weiehb dairies “ 


= dairy packed, fairt«. good...... 


fact (asin Quality). .......... is 
Common butter (all States)............. ..12 @6 


Cheese.— Receipts for the week were 8,477; ex- 
ports, 8,730 boxes. 

There is a wider range ‘np quotations and i} 
would be difficult to sel! much cheese at over l4kc. 
The feeling among dealers is that prices sre over- 
strained. Exporters are sbout out of the fleld, 
home trade is dull, aod were it not for the very 
light stock (estimated at seventy odd thousand 
boxes), the market would tag down acouple of 
points. We quote: 


State factory, tine @ept.and Oct., ....... 14%@15 
oO herr, zood to prime...... i2 
Off binds And Qualities. .... WwW @i2k 


Eges.— Right foliow'ng our ‘ast, prices declined 
to At the with colder weatner and 
quite a speculative ingu ry, prices are higher and 
firm, sav 15@15\c. for fresn, and limed 10@!2c. 

Beans.—Pr'we marrows sold at $1.7 @1.75. Me- 
diums were quiet at $1.40@' 50 per bush. 

Beeswax selis on arrival at 23@2éc. 

Dried Apples.—*un-dried app'es are inquired 
for at7%@8e. Evaporated are selling more free'y 
to home trade at quotations. We quote: 


quartered, 7 @8 


A pples.—Prime lots are selling at about $3 per 
bbl. Common to good stock goes to “ wag n 
boys” at $1.25@2.00 per bbi. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 Broad Strect, 
Corner South William street, New York, 


Especially solicit the consignment of Creamery 
Buiter. and sel] BUTTER, CH EESEK, etc., 
on Commission. Wil! advance money against re- 
ceipt of property whenever required, and returp 
account sales PROMPTLY s00n as svld. 

Mark gvods, and address letters: 


David W. Lewis & Co., 


Those an Advertisement 
will co fr a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser amd the Publisher by stating 
that th saw the advertisomeut in 
the Unicon. 


Vor. XXL, No. 8, 


FISK & HATCH 


Bankers, 
AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


And other desirable Investment 
Securities, 
No. 6 NASSAU STREET, N. y. 


Buy and sell all issues of Government 
Bonds, in large or small amounts, at cyr-. 
rent market prices, and will be pleased to 
furnisb information in reference to al! mat- 
ters connected with investments in Govern- 
ment Bonds. 

We are to give information jp 
regard to first class Railway Securities and 
to execute orders for the same. 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and 
Bonds on commission at the Stock Exchange 
or in the open market. 

Receive the acounts of Banks, Bankers, 
Merchants and others, and allow interest on 
daily balances; and for those keeping ac- 
counts with us we collect U 8. coupons and 
registered interest, and other coupons, diy. 
idends, etc., and credit without charge. 

tay" We give special attention to orders 
from Banks, nkers. Institutions and in. 
vestors out of the city, by Mail or Tele- 

raph, to buy or sil Government 

onds, State and Railroad Bonds 
Bank Stocks, Railroad Stocks, and 
other securities. 

We have issued the Seventh Edition 
of **Memoranda Concerning Government 
Bonds,” copies of which can be had on ap. 


plication. 
FISK & HATCH. 


PHELPS, STOKES & C0., 


BAN 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, — 

F. P. OLCOTT, 45 WALL 8T., N. Y. 
TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE 'HHROUGHOOT THB WORLD. 
Buy and Sel! on Commi«sien 
STOCKS, BONDS and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


W™: HATCH: 
BANKERS: 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sell on Commission Governments, and 
al! 6 nds and Stocks dealt in at the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. 


HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold op commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 


WILLIAM B. HATCH, 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS 


UNITED STATES LItt 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 
261, 262, 263 and 264 Broadway, N. }. 


ASSETS .............. $4,983.226 SI 
872,484 06 


JAMES BUELL, President. 


Examine the New Form of Policy tasued by th 
United States Life Insurance Company 
fore insuring esewhere. 


NOTE THE LIBERALITY ot its TERM". 

Afver the premiums fr three or m re years 
have been peid. upon receiving the required » 
from the assured, the Combany wil! continue we 
in foree without further payments, for'™ 
FULL FACE. for sucha period as the EN IKE 
RE“ERVE will carry it. 

Sheuld the deatn of the insured take piace a 
ing thy continved term of insurance #8 provided 
for above, the full f ree of the Policy will ve pal! 
—no deduction bel: g made for forvorne ur 
premiums, excepting in the event of the death ut- 
curring wi hin three years after the origins! oe 


fauit. 
The new f rm of End wnent Poticy orovites: 
Thatiftbe ENTIRE R#sKRVE isa greater 
than the single Premium required to carry be 
fuli »mount of ins tu the en” of the Endo*- 
ment term,the Excess shali be as as 
premiom t purchase a p re endowment. 
attheend of the term, thus guarssiee 
oley holder in every eveat the ful! value of 


erve. 

NO sURRENDER of the Policy is required 
srogs the policy-bolder, op 0/40 

ur ished b e Comcapy. 

AFTER THKEE KARA, ALL RESTRICTIONS 
ani CONUIIIONS to regard treve! resides 
mekip after three years. 
FOR ANY (CAUSK BXCEPTING 


Office of Middle Department 


pnt: 
Boree! Bulid ng, 1? Broadway. 
HENRY W. BALDWIN, t. 


fre. 
Your Boye !Givethema il 
Alipsc.cea, from §1.50 Buxswers 
4 wh Priating. * 
The best presses made by J. W.Dormee 
Baltimore, Md, Price List Free 
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OT AND RUMOR. 


—Little Rock, Ark., lost $75,000 by fire 
Feb. 2d. 

—Mr. Venner's cold wave wasn’t very cold 
after all. 

—The Italian Parliament was opened 
Feb. 17th. 

—Is the next President to be elected by 
postal card? 

—The English University race will take 
place March 20th. 

—The Mansion House relief fund for Ire- 
land bas reached £68,600. 

—And now it isa man in Ohio who has 
discovered perpetual motion. 

—Recent Democratic statesmanship in 
Maine cost that State $20,000. 

—The plan to place a statue of Washing- 
ton in Wall St. is a good one. 

—Mr. Lowell is still detained in Madrid 
by the tliness of Mrs. Lowell. 

—The Princess Louise has recovered from 
the effects of her recent accident. 

—The ‘“Herald’s” Irish Relief Fund 
amounted Feb. 24th to $241,004 61. 

—It is reported from South America that 
the alliance between Bolivia and Peru has 
been broken off. 

—The Marquis de Talleyrand-Perigord 
was entertained at breakfast by Judge Shea 
last Saturday morning. 

—Benjamin Brandreth, the well-known 
manufacturer of patent med-cines, died 
suddenly at Sing Sing. Feb. 19th. 

—Constantine Brumidi, who was so long 
at work on the frescoes of the national 

Capitol, died at Washington, Feb. 19th. 

—The English farmers have not recov- 
ered their spirits yet. Their losses last 

year are estimated as high as £150,000,000. 

—The London Common Council refused by 
a vote of seventy-two to forty-five to con- 
gratulate the Emperor of Russia on his 
escape. 

—There is a proposal to beat Brooklyn by 
steam. It has been suggested that ecclesi- 
astical friction might answer the purpose 
just as well. 

—PTwo hundred and four young doctors 
were diplomaed by the New York Univer- 
sity last week. And still sick people do 

sometimes get well. 

—The Manbattan Market at West 34th 
street and North River will be re-opened by 
a company to be known as “* The Metropoli- 
tan Market Company.” 

—'' We are having a tremendous winter 
for Turkey; we have had some furious 
snow-storms, and splendid sleighing if there 
had only been sleighs,”’ so says a private 

letter from Constantinople. 

—One of the saddest signs of national de- 
cay was the fact that when the ‘“ Loyal 
Sons of America "’ gathered in Pythagoras 
Hall to listen to an address on the aims of 
the society the audience was composed of 
five persons. 

~—It is thought in Mexico that President 
Diaz will extend his presidencial term to 
avoid anarchy after the presidential elec- 
tion. Its astonishing how these Mexican 
Presidents foresee anarchy as the close of 
their term of office approaches. 

—Rumor; That Gen. Grant is to make a 
tour of the Soutbern States on bis return 
from Cuba, in order to receive an ovation 
from both whites and blacks for the pur. 
pose of re-starting the ‘“‘Grant boom.’’ 
Fact ; If he does make such a tour, he will 
receive such an ovation. 

—Sultap Abdul Aziz is :aid to be a highly 
intelligent lunatic with a voracious appe- 
tit-, eating eleven times a day, and takiug 
bis choice from ninety-four dishes. He has 
& mania for cock-fighting, backgammon 
and slicing off with a sword tbe heads of 
turkeys kept in a yard for bis entertain- 
ment. The Sultana Validé is virtually the 
ruler of Turkey. 

—The delivery of Mr. Emerson’s ove 
hundredth lecture in Concord was in every 
way anotable event. Few men have won 
80 thoroughly the admiration of the world 
and the love of their neighbors. The lect- 
urer’s seventy-seven years have left his 
mind undimmed, while they have become 
by their example and the influences that 
have gone cut from them a beautiful herit- 
age to Concord. 

—A coffee house for ‘sailors is to be 
started near the Brooklyn Navy Yard gate, 
Under the mapvagement of Commodore 
Nicholson and a number of Brooklyn gen- 
tlemen. The enterprise takes the form of a 
stock company with a capital of $20,000. It 
is proposed to furnish good ~offee instead of 
liquor, to open a restaurant with billiard 
and reading rooms attached and to accept 
the fustody of sailors’ money. 

~The ‘Philadelphia Inquirer” tells a 


good story illustrating some of the pulpit 
scholarship of the day. A preacher who 
bad been on trial in a country church in 
northern Pennsylvania was told that it 
would please the congregation greatly if he 
would quote a little Latin, Greek and He- 
brew in his sermons, taking it for granted 
that his hearers understood it, when in real- 
ity none of them knew anything about those 
languages. The preacber was puzzled. He 
didn’t know anything of either Hebrew, 
Greek or Latin himself, but he was a native 
of Wales, and thought they wouldn’t know 
the difference if he gave them a little Welsh 
every time. So he made a Scripture quota- 
tion in his first sermon to them, and said: 
‘* This passage, brethren, bas been slightly 
altered in the translation. It 1s only in the 
original Hebrew that you can grasp its full 
meaning. I will read it to you in Hebrew, 
so that you may comprehend it more ex- 
actly; and he gave them the passage in 
good Welsh. They liked it, and presently 
he gave them some Welsh as Ureek, and 
then some more as Latin. Then he was 
going to give them the Chaldaic version in 
Welsh, when he saw a Welsbman sitting by 
the door, almost bursting with suppressed 
lavghter. The preacher didn't lose his self- 
possession, but, instead of the Welsh quota- 
tion he was going to give, said in Welsh, 
‘For goodness’ sake, my friend, don't say 
a word about this till I have a chance to 
talk with you.’’ The Welshman never be- 
trayed the secret, and the congregation, 
completely deceived, called the preacher to 
be their pastor. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in Mala- 
rial Prostration. 

Have used Horsford'’s Acid Phosnhate con- 
siderably, and like its effecta very much; 
especially in malarial prostration. G. M. 
BELL, M.D. 

BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 2th, 1880. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
ita affaires on the Bist December, 1879. 


Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from lst January, 1879, to 
December, 1879..... ... .. 

Premiums on Policies not marked 
off lat January, 1879........ .. ... 


$3,699,066 58 
1,671,981 91 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,571,048 49 


No Policies have been tseued upon 

Life Risks; por upon Fire discon- 

nected with Marine Riska. 
Premiume marked Off from lat Jan- 

vary, 1879, to 8ist December, 1879, 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the 


same period....... . $1,524,351 
Returns of Pre- 

miume and 

Expenses. ...$840,736 77 


The Company has.the following Assets, viz: 
United States afd State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


Stocks .... as $s, 558 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
Real Estate and claima due the 
Company, estimate at....... ... 50,000 00 
Premium Notes & Billa Receivable . 1,522,826 35 
Totai Amount of Assets... .. $12,437,739 51 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tifleates of profita will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their ~~ representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Third of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding cer .ificates 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders thereof, or their legal representa- 
tives, on and after Tuesday, the Third of Febru- 
ary next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certifi. 
cates to be produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending S3ist December, 1879, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
— 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D. Jo Horace Gray, 


Epxunpd W. CoRLika, 
Jonn ELLiorrt, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Rost. B. 
CuaRLes H. MARSHALL, 
Grorce W. Lang, 
Ropert L. START, 
James G. De Foreer, 
PREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CuarR.es D. LEVERICH, 
Bryce, 
H. Foaoa, 
Peter V. Kiva, 

Tos. B. 
Horace K. THurser, 
A. A. RAVEN, 

D. HEWLETT, Wrutusm 
Writus Wess, Hewry 
Cuargizes P. Burpett, L. Rixer, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres. 
Ww. H. B. MOORE, 24 Vico-Pree. 
A. A, RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pree. 7 


CHARLES DENNIA&, 

W. H. H. Moorg, 
Lewis CURT, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
James Low, 

Davip LANE, 

Gorpon W. BURNHAM, 
D. Moreay, 
Ww. StTuroers, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
BenJamiIn H. 
Jostan O. Low, 
E. Doper, 
RoyvAL PHELPS, 
Tuomas F. Younes, 
C. A, HAND, 


AGENTS WANTED. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ICTORIAL 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


CHINA AND PORCELAIN 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


English Porce ain Dinner Sets, pcs. $14 00 
Fine White Fr. (hina Dinrer Sets, comp ete. & H OF THE 
F.ne White Sen Bete. “4 7 
bite Cane 2 | it contains fine historical engravings and 
Chamber Sets, !1 pes. decorated. $4.25; white. 126@ large pages. and is the m: st 


complete Bistery of the Wurid ever pubiished. 
It sells at sieht send for specimen pages and 
extra termes to Agents,and see why it sells faster 
than aoy other bo Kk. Address 

NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadeipbia, Pa. 


AGENTS! Reap 


month and expenses, aliow come 

mission, tv sell our sew and wonderful ir ven- 

tions. We meon what we say. Sample free. 

Address SHERMAN & €O.. Marshall, Mich. 
in canvassing f r Fitch's 


BIG PAY Popular Jourval. ‘he TRY IT 


Rest Family ap pud ined. “end for outfit 
tu W. FiltCH, Rochester, N. ¥ 


A'8U ALL GOODs. 

Gooda from Weekly irade-Salea a Specialty. 
New l|ilustrated Catalogue and PriceeL:-t matied 

free va apolication., Estimates furnished. 

Cc. L. HADLEY, Cooper +. ¥. ity. 
Orde DOKed and shipved free vf charge. Bent 

Cc. D., or Money Orcer, Consienee Paying 

Freight. 


“ 


Specialty for 30 Years! 
FAMILY AND HOUSEHOLD LINENS 


OF EVERY RIPTION., 
re Pure and Reliable Fabrice Only. 
Sam pies and prices by mai! on application. 
JAME™ McCUTCHEON, 


“The Linen Stere,” 
845 New York. 


TRADE 


AGENTS Fer the Pictorial Bible Commentato- 
Poges, 475 Tllustrations and Maps. 

WANTED st complete and comprehensive 
Commentary on the enture Seriptyres (ia 

one Vol.) ever pablis ed, Price. 


Gapacrson & Co., 66 N. 4th St., Phil’a.. Ma 
THE WANTED—S5est Book—Most Money 


How to Keep House, Cook, Dress, Care for Sic 
Manage Children, Treat Accidents, Entertain = 
, and make Home Beautiful and Happy. 


Endorsed by Cleray. Scholars and the Pres. : 
aluabie and Da. 
LA Di **Can not fail to do good."’—J. G. 
née paper, Clear type, Beantiful bindings. Low price, 
Wisbing to purchase Hu. | Sells ever Full deseription and terms free. Address 


where. 
men Hair Goods of apy | J, ©. MeCURDY & CO., Phil: 
kind, as Switcbes, Braids. JC eCU a Philadelphia, Pa. 


Curis. Frizsett«, [nviethbie | 
oo P eces, Wig . 
Jeweiry. ete... etc... will 
save both timeand mores 
by .alling at Estab 
‘sbment. + by senditea 
oar tatest |)!ustrated 
Cata! gue. which is mall. 
A ores. 
AUTSSER (0., 
300 ijrand 
New York. 


Goods sent ©. 0. D., with 
privilege of eramimatton, 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


bee TRIBUNE is conceded by eminent men in this country and Europe to be “ Taz 

LEADING AMERICAN NEWSPAPFR.” It is now spencing more labor and money than 
ever before to deserve that pre-eminence. It secured and means to retain it by becom- 
ing the medium of the best thought and the voice of the best conscience of the time. by 
keeping abreast of the highest progress, favoring the freest discussion. hearing al! sides, 
appealing always t the best intelligence and the purest morality, ana refusing to cater to 
the tastes of the vile or the prej..wices of the ignorant. 


Premiums for 1879-~80.—Extraordinary Offers. 


THE TRIBUNE has always dealt liberally with ite friends who have used their time 
and influence in extending its circulation, but it now announces a Premium List -urpa-s- 
ing in liberality any heretofore offered by any newspaper. We take pleasure in cailing 
attention to the following : 


THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDCE, 


Being the last (1879) edition of CHAMBERS’s ENCYCLOP2D»PA, a Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge for the People, complete and Unabridged, with large advitions upon topics of 
special interest to American readers, in twenty volumes, the first fourteen comprising the 
exact and entire text of Chambers’s Encyclopedia, omitting only the cuts, and the last 
six containing several thousand topics not found in the original work, besides additional 
treatmentof many there presented. This porticn is designed to meet the special wants 
of American readers, supplying the natural deficiencies of the Engli-h work. 

The twenty volumes will actually contain over 12 per cent. more matter than Apple- 
ton’s Cyel ia, which sells at eighty dollars ! 

Two of the volumes are now read: for delivery, the third is in press end will be ready 
in a few days, and then they will be issued at the rate of two volumes per month until 
the entire twenty volumes are completed which will be about August or September, 1880. 

We offer this valuable work on the following terms: 

For $12.—THE LI®RARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. vols., substantially bound 
in cloth, and THe WEEKLY TRIBUNE 5 years to one aubscriber. 

For $18.—THE LIBRAKY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols., as above, and the 
SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUSE 5 ‘+ are. 

For 818.—THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 2 vols. as above, and ten 
copies of THe WEEKLY TRIBUNE, «one year. 

For 827.—THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOW LEDGE, 20 vois., as above, and twenty 
copies of THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, one yeur. 

For LI 


UROPEAN TOUR FOR 1880 to the 
jucational centers of the Gui Worl; 
xcursions to Italy, Switzerlaud, France, Austria, 
ngland, Scotland, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
GYPT and the HOLY LAND, wih an 
xtraordinary amotnt of first-cliss travel foran 
xtremely low price. Send for a» forty-page 
<planatory pampiiet; with full aduress wo 


TOURJEE, Mosic Hall, Boston, Mas® 


30 (bromo, snowftlazse & Lace Uards, with name. 
Wehromos We. “tar Prt'g Northford.C 


f 
BRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 2 vols, as above, and THe 
AILY TRIBUNE 2 years. exciusive of Sunday edition. 


The books will in al cases be sent by muil, oppeeas or o berwise as the subscriber may 
direct, at his exper se, but wich po charge for packitg. Westall begin serding them in the 
‘er io whico subscriptions bave been received on the Ist of January, 1880, when cerrainly 
five and probably six volumes will be ready, and shall senda tLenceforward as subscribers 


may direct. 
A MACNIFICENT CIFT! 
Worcester’s Creat Unabridged Dictionary Free! 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE will send at subscriber's expense for freight. or deliver in 
New York City free. Worcester’s Great Unabridgeo Quarto Iliustrated Dictionery., bound in 
pena mm of 1879, the very latest and very bes: edition of that great work, to any 
one remitting: 

#10 for single five-years’ subscription in advance, or five one-year subscriptions to THE 
WEEKLY, or 


$15 fora none five-years’ subscription in advance, or five one-year subscriptions to THE 
a EKLY,. or one year's subscription to THE DAILY. exciusive of Sunday 
tion, or 
830 for : single three-years’ subscription to THE DAILY 1RIBUNE, exclusive of Sunday 
edi ion. 
een one dollar extra the Dictionary can be sent by mail to any part of the United 


Terms of the Tribune, without Premiums. 
POSTAGE FREE (IN THE UNITED STATES. 


DAILY TRIBUNE, 1 year........... 10 00; THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE: 
SEMI-WEEA LY TRIBUNE, 1 year 3 00 Mingle Copy. 1 year.... ............. 8800 
Five Copies. 1 year, each ........... 2 50 Five Copies. 1 year, each 150 
Ten Copies, 1 year, each ........... 200 Ten Copies, 1 year, each. ... ..... 1 00 
And 1 free copy tor every 10 subscribers. And 1 tree copy tor every 10 subscribers. 


When the fact is considered that Toe WrektY TRIBUNE. both in the quantity ard the 
quality of its resding matter, is the «que: of any ar dtierupertor of most: f the 38 snd 
literary and religious japers,ano that << otait wice as mLcb 
mat’r every week as THE WEEKLY, tbie :ecuction ip price is one of tte most notable 
instances of Journalistic enterprise. 

“wr should be made by Draft op New York, Post Office Order. or ir Regisiered 


er. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
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